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Presidents Page 
S ix notable books appeared toward the close of 1948 to delight 
our readers. Of these, two are purely folklore: Dr. Carl Withers’ 
A Rocket in My Pocket (Holt) and Dr. M. Jagendorf’s New 
England Bean-Pot (Vanguard), admirable gifts for children. The 
Withers volume is an anthology of four hundred rhymes, chants, 
game-songs, tongue-twisters, and ear-teasers, collected chiefly in 
New York City with the aid of two hundred freshmen at Brooklyn 
College. (Additional material came from half a dozen rural com- 
munities in the Midwest and the South.) Dr. Jagendorf dedicates 
his jolly, very well-told stories to the National Story League, which 
could find no book more likely to further its aims. Though the 
tales are assigned to New England, some are well known in New 
York; for example, the story about Lorenzo Dow entitled “The 
Devil in the Barrel.” 

Professor Morris Bishop of Cornell has given us a fresh and 
vivid account of a great colonial hero in his Champlain, The Life 
of Fortitude (Knopf), which will undoubtedly be considered for 
a Pulitzer Prize. One of the best volumes in the Rivers of America 
Series since Carl Carmer’s The Hudson is The Mohawk by Profes- 
sor Codman Hislop of Union College; it is full of tales about such 
figures of folklore as the Johnsons, Brant, and Herkimer, and 
about such important strains as the Mohawks and the Palatines. 
Thomas C. O’Donnell’s The Sapbush Run (Black River Books, 
Boonville) is not only an informal history of the Black River and 
Utica Railroad; it contains sprightly anecdotes about old-time rail- 
roaders and Adirondack guides with rich background of the North 
Country. The new edition of Exploring New York State (Har- 
court, Brace) by Professor Bertrand M. Wainger of Union College 
and Edith Brooks Oagley of the Binghamton schools is an ideal 
text for Social Studies in the seventh grade, handsomely illus- 
trated. There is a section about folklore, and the entire book will 
give adult folklorists a backgreund for their studies. H.W. T. 


( p By 3 ( if) 

A RECENT trip to Rochester coincided with the meeting of the 

thriving Rochester Folklore Society, of which we have made 
mention before. My good friend Rolf Toepfer is now president, 
and Gladys Holton of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Science, 
which houses the meetings, continues to give it her enthusiasm 
and help. I arrived after the meeting was finished, but there was 
some good talk, especially about an Annual Musicians’ Roundup 
and Fiddlers’ Picnic held at Hemlock Lake Park not too far from 
Rochester each August. 

I gather from Mrs. Holton’s account that this is a folk festival 
without benefit of ballyhoo. When she arrived at 10:00 A.M. on 
the Sunday it was held, she found that the old-timers had long 
been climbing upon the platform and playing to their own and 
the crowd’s delight. She left twelve hours later, and they told her 
not to leave so early because it got better as the night wore on. 
Fiddlers, whistlers, harmonica players played the old tunes in the 
old way—but the important point is that the amateur spirit gives 
the day its special quality. Nobody’s selling anything, or advertis- 
ing anything, or trying to persuade anybody of anything; the 
music bears no relation to soap, hair tonic, liver pills, cigarettes, 
or adolescent pimples: There is no organization to speak of and 
no dues; nobody makes or tries to make any money out of it. 
Men and women perform and listen for the simple joy they find in 
doing so. Before the twentieth century moves in on this remark- 
able holiday I hope we can record one of these sessions; it sounds 
to me as though it were too good to last unspoiled for very long. 


One of our friends, who is a right colorful figure himself as a 
matter of fact, likes to say nostalgically, that there aren't any 
characters any more. He’s unduly pessimistic to my way of think- 
ing, and, if you want to be convinced, go up to Ticonderoga and 
look up a fine old stonemason, known as Amos Blood of Catfish 








Bay. He’s the stuff of which folk heroes are made. The stories they 
tell of him are endless, and someone should get them down; a 
stonemason, poet, storyteller—he has many sides. 

At forty, Amos married and in the minimum of time had 
thirteen children—all of whom, by the way, have grown to be 
useful citizens. Amos talked loud, and he talked tough, but his 
kids went to Sunday school. My favorite Amos Blood story tells of 
the year he took his whole family to the Burlington Fair. 

He gathered them together and said, ‘“‘Now you listen to me: 
we ain’t got much money, so you go around and decide what one 
attraction you want to see most and then come back here and we’ll 
vote on it.” After a while all the children came back in perfect 
agreement. 

“Pa, we want to see the ‘Biggest Bull in the World. 

“All right,” said Amos, ‘that’s what we’ll see.” 

At the ticket window he asked for a family ticket, but they 
told him he’d have to buy a ticket for each member of his family. 

“You mean, I got to buy a ticket for me and the missus and 
every one of these thirteen kids, just to see this here Biggest Bull 
in the World?” 

The man who owned the bull stood there and overheard 
Amos, “Are you telling me that you are the father of all thirteen 
of these youngsters?” 

“That’s right,” said Amos, “the missus and me done it to- 
gether.” 

“Well, sir,” said the owner, “you take the whole lot of them 
in there free—I want that bull of mine to see you.” 


> 9? 


L. C. J. 


I SAW IT 


By EMELYN E. GARDNER 


T WAS in the year 1893-1894, when I was a senior in the 

State Normal School in Oneonta, that I encountered my first 

ghost. I had spent my summer vacation very happily at the 
old family farm home near Laurens, only six miles distant, with 
my young sister, our Puritan mother, and our Quaker father. All 
of them had little tolerance for what they considered to be 
“ignorant superstitions.’”” And I was a chip off the old block in 
that I thought such scanty ghost lore as I had heard discussed by 
the hired help on the farm to be utter nonsense. 

The day before school opened, knowing that the demands of 
the final year of teacher training were exacting, I sought lodgings 
quite apart from my friends. After a diligent search I succeeded 
in finding a place which I thought would be conducive to study 
and hard work. It consisted of two comfortable second-floor rooms 
at the rear of a large house owned by a rising young lawyer who 
intended to have lodgers help pay for his newly acquired prop- 
erty. After his pretty wife had shown me some available rooms in 
the front part of the house, she said, half apologetically: ‘““We also 
have a little suite which is the only remaining part of the original 
old house to which the new has been added. It has its own outside 
stairway and a nice balcony upon which a door from the study 
opens. The rooms are far enough away from the rest of the house 
to be very quiet. You may like them.” Therewith she led me 
through a dark hall and down two steps into an inviting, quaint 
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room heated by a little Franklin stove. An abundance of firewood 
stored in an adjacent closet suggested comfort on late fall evenings. 
But what most appealed to me was the view from one of the study 
windows of a slowly meandering stream with a large pine forest 
as its background. I didn’t wait to consider or to look further but 
paid in advance the ridiculously small charge for the first month’s 
lodging and breakfasts. 

At the end of the opening day of registration, after disposing 
of my books and personal effects, I went to bed early to be pre- 
pared for my first day of teaching. As I was a phenomenally good 
sleeper I soon lost consciousness. But shortly I was awakened by 
what sounded like muffled footsteps evenly pacing up and down 
beside my bed. Thinking that it must be that one of the girls in 
the house had come to call on me I lighted the gas and looked 
about but saw no one. Silence prevailed while I looked through 
the tiny bedroom and rummaged through the closets and study, 
thinking that I might find some animal visitant though the 
sounds I had heard were unlike those made by any animal I had 
known. After a final examination of the balcony (which was not 
connected with the ground nor with any other part of the house) 
I gave up, turned off the gas and shortly fell asleep. But again I 
was awakened by the pacing footsteps which this time seemed to 
move about the room and once to pause for some time before 
one of the bedroom windows which overlooked the pine forest. 
Again I lighted the gas and carefully inspected every nook and 
corner of the apartment but found no explanation of the sounds. 
Being a practical girl and entirely without fear of the supernatural, 
I once more went to sleep and did not awaken until the rising bell. 

At the family breakfast table when there was a pause in the 
general conversation, I said rather flippantly, ‘I think that I have 
a spook in my rooms.” The other girls stared at me as though 
they thought they had a “loony” in their midst. But before they 
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could ask any questions Mr. H., the host who sat at the head of 
the table, made an irrelevant remark which diverted the con- 
versation from my comment. From his manner I realized that I 
had made a faux pas and glanced at Mrs. H., who presided over 
the coffeepot at the foot of the table. Her face, which I had 
admired for its natural peaches-and-cream coloring, had become 
ashen, and I could see that her hand was unsteady as she poured 
herself a second cup of coffee. 

After I had returned to my apartment at the end of the meal, 
I heard a knock on my study door. Upon opening it I confronted 
Mr. H., who entered without invitation, carefuily closed the door, 
and said: ‘Miss G., if for any reason you don’t like your rooms, 
you may change whenever you care to do so, and I will refund 
such money as we owe you at the time. But, please, never repeat 
what you said at the breakfast table this morning to any students 
or other friends. Will you promise me that you will not?” 

Somewhat dazed I promised, but I asked why he was dis- 
turbed by a thoughtless remark. He replied: “I don’t want our 
house to get a bad reputation, for we are planning to pay for it 
through student lodgers. But since you seem to be a sensible girl, 
and since I believe that you will not betray my confidence I am 
going to tell you that you are living in rooms which are reputed 
by ignorant people to be haunted. The house has changed owners 
many times, because, trying to sleep in rooms which you now 
have, people have been disturbed as you must have been when I 
twice heard you moving about last night.” Then suddenly I 
recalled having heard a rumor two years earlier concerning a 
haunted house in the part of town where I was now living, but I 
had scarcely given the story a passing thought. 

Mr. H. continued, “Mrs. H. is nervous, timid, and very super- 
stitious. When I told her of the reputation of the house—because 
I thought she ought to know—she begged me not to buy it. But 
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the price was too tempting for me to resist. Didn’t you suspect 
anything when you learned the low rent we charge for this apart- 
ment?” 

“Of course I wondered,” I said, “but I never dreamed of such 
a thing as ghosts. But I don’t believe in them and am not afraid 
of them. I won’t say a word to anybody about anything that may 
happen if you will let me stay.” 

He agreed that I might remain but warned, “Now remember, 
if at any time you change your mind and want to move, you are 
at liberty to do so, without any questions asked.” 

Night after night it was the same—always muffled footsteps 
pacing up and down beside my bed or about the room. Once on 
a moonlight night I saw the long, thin, glass curtains before the 
east window, which was closed and locked, swing apart and then 
together over what might easily have been a human figure. After 
some minutes the curtains parted again as though the figure 
emerged, and then they resumed their usual position. 

One evening after a party a sorority sister went home with me 
to spend the night. Tired, we both fell asleep at once. But soon 
I was awakened by her shaking me as she said, “Someone is in this 
room!” I lighted the gas and assured her that no one was there. 
Again I went to sleep and again I was awakened, this time by 
my friend excitedly clutching my face and crying: ‘Whoever 
or whatever is in this room came and bent over me. I won't stay 
ihere another minute!” 

I tried in vain to calm her. I told her that the street lights 
were out, that the unpaved road was muddy, and that I would 
not go with her. I told her that it was almost morning and 
charged her with imagining things. I suggested leaving the light 
on so that she could see for herself that there was no one but our- 
selves in the room and nothing to be frightened about. 

“I don’t care what you say,” she retorted. “I am terribly scared, 
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and I am going home alone if you won’t go with me. I had far 
rather face dark streets and whatever may be on them than to 
stay here and face I know not what. You are just heartless!” With 
that she began to sob as she dressed for the street. 

Nevertheless, I remained firm, perhaps cruel, and let her go 
home alone. Of course she told our sorority sisters her experience, 
and I had a hard time the next day convincing them that she had 
been imagining things, because they knew her to be a very matter- 
of-fact girl. Mindful of my promise to Mr. H., I revealed nothing 
of my own experience, and the girls finally accepted my statement 
that I had slept as well as usual, which they knew to be very well 
indeed, as the truth. 

The only other time that the phenomenon startled my young 
friends was one beautiful moonlight evening in spring when two 
boys, another girl and I were sitting on a bench on the balcony, 
leaning against the clapboards behind us as we chatted of school 
affairs. Suddenly an invisible something noiselessly passed before 
us, so unmistakably felt that the boys leaped to their feet and 
exclaimed, ‘““What was that?” 

“What?” I asked with studied indifference. 

“Something passed in front of us,” one of the boys said. 
“Didn’t you feel it?” 

“I did,” the girl chimed in, then added, “but I didn’t see any- 
thing.” 

I laughed at the three and helped them search the balcony and 
rooms for an explanation. Nonplused, they found nothing; and 
holding my promise to Mr. H. in mind I said nothing of my own 
experiences. 

Finally the June examinations were at hand, with students 
reviewing and cramming for them. One evening six girls came to 
my study to prepare for the next day’s ordeal in Psychology. As 
we sat in an informal circle, quizzing one another after the 
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manner of such groups, I was the only one facing the balcony 
door which stood wide open, and which was the only possible 
means by which anyone could enter or leave the balcony. As my 
turn came to be questioned by a girl who sat facing me with her 
back to the open door, I looked at her to reply. To my astonish- 
ment and terror I saw what looked like a fleecy white cloud with 
the general but undefined shape of a medium-sized human being 
glide into the room and stop just behind my questioner. I gazed 
at it for a split second, then fled into my bedroom behind me, 
and buried my face in the pillows on the bed. Shocked by my 
conduct, the girls rushed after me and begged for an explanation. 
They told me how my eyes had widened and the pupils dilated 
with an expression of terror. I feebly explained that I felt ill, as 
indeed I did from sheer fright, and I agreed to spend the night 
with one of my friends. On the following day, after the examina- 
tion, accompanied by the same friend I returned to my rooms, 
packed my possessions, and departed for my peaceful farm home 
to remain until Commencement day. I had and still have no 
explanation of what I saw. I only know that I saw it! I saw it! 
The following year when I visited Oneonta I made many 
inquiries concerning the haunted house from near-by residents. 
Some of the older ones said that they could recall an evil-looking 
man and woman who had once lived in the old house of which 
my rooms had been a part. At that time that portion of the town 
had been sparsely settled, and these two had had nothing what- 
ever to do with their neighbors. The latter said that sometimes 
peddlers with packs on their backs were seen to go to the house, 
presumably for a night’s lodging, but were never seen to leave it. 
And late one afternoon the owners had been seen to drive by with 
a very pretty, well-dressed young woman whom they took to their 
home. On the following day they were seen to drive away alone, 
but they never returned. The house was sold to someone who 
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lived at a distance. When he took possession of the property, he 
tore down most of the house but left the rooms where I had lived. 
After that time it appeared that the place had changed owners 
and renters many times. One of the more recerit'owners had added 
an upright to the original rooms. But one and all of the residents 
alleged that queer things happened which worried them and 
robbed them of their sleep, so they left. 

Almost twenty years after my graduation I called at the office 
of Mr. H., who in the meantime had become a leading citizen of 
the town and was still living in the same house. Curious, in the 
course of our conversation I asked him about my former rooms. 
In reply he said: ‘“‘After you left so suddenly we boarded up that 
part of the house and no one has ever tried to live in it since that 
time. There was evidently something queer about those rooms, 
but the rest of the house has always been perfectly normal and 
all right. I wanted to find out why you left so hurriedly without 
even a good-by at the end, but you didn’t give me a chance. Was 
it because, as I suspected, that you had stood all your nerves could 
take? Was that it?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I saw it and that was too much for even 
practical me.”” When I told him what I had seen he said that was 
just what many of the others who had abandoned the house 
reported that they had seen. # 
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TALES OF PENN-YORK VALLEY 


By EDMUND BURKE 


N THE SOUTHERN Tier of New York State, lying on 

Route 17 between Elmira and Binghamton, is the village of 

Waverly. Just across the Pennsylvania-New York boundary 
line lie Sayre and Athens. The three communities could be one 
were it not for the state line. This area is in the “Y” of the river 
junction where the Chemung flows into the Susquehanna. Near 
by can be seen the bed of the old canal abandoned in favor of the 
three railroads, the Erie, Lehigh, and the D. L. and W., which 
now ply the region. Since it is favored thus by two rivers, a canal, 
and three railroads, it is easy to see why the nickname Funnel 
Country was given to this section. Revolutionary soldiers knew its 
trails and waterways. General Sullivan’s expedition against the 
Indians used it as a natural gateway; runaway slaves too were 
shepherded through the pass during the days of the Underground 
Railroad. Rivermen, lumbermen, rafters, and canawlers took 
advantage of the waterways. Railroaders brought in new habits 
and enriched the vernacular of the region. Bandits and highway- 
men and thieves found this a convenient hide-out as well as a 
favorable base for operations. Coach routes and taverns dotted 
the landscape. Still further back, it is believed that the first 
Spanish explorers penetrated to this point, and today Spanish 
Hill is a mound of mystery. Stephen Brulé, one of Champlain’s 
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scouts, is known to have crossed this area long, long ago. Its fame 
even spread to France and to ill-fated Marie Antoinette, whose 
followers bought up a huge tract of river land (now called French 
Asylum) to establish for her an empire in the New World. Funnel 
Country is rich in legend, tale, and tradition, and the residents of 
Penn-York Valley have every reason to be proud of their heritage. 

Years ago when the law was rough if not always ready, a gang 
of counterfeiters banded together to conduct operations on a 
large scale. They were well organized and clever and were success- 
fully working the larger towns and cities of the East. At intervals, 
they would come to Waverly, either to rest or to hide out for a 
while. Waverly’s position near the state line made it a “natural” 
for gangs of this kind. They stayed at the Christie House, a hotel 
of dubious fame, located almost on the New York-Pennsylvania 
state boundary. Here, unofficially, they were given amnesty, pro- 
vided that they would refrain from circulating their bogus money 
in the local environs. This agreement was scrupulously observed, 
and though the name and fame of the Christie Gang were wide- 
spread, no one bothered them there, and they in turn respected 
their side of the bargain. 

However, one day the chase grew too warm, and some “outside 
law” came to town, armed with the proper warrants and other 
papers necessary to force the local law to co-operate. They per- 
suaded the Chief of Police to accompany them when they set out 
to make the arrests. Chief Haynes could find no reason for refus- 
ing, but his heart was heavy within him as he prepared to betray 
his trust. Against his will, he accompanied the group. Several of 
the gang were seized, several escaped, and, of course, many of the 
gang were absent on business. 

While the “outside law” hustled their prisoners off, Chief 
Haynes was to stay in the gang’s rooms waiting for any other mem- 
bers who might return. Now, since this was the gang’s head- 
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quarters, it was believed that they kept all their fortune of good 
money there. Search as they could, however, the police were unable 
to locate the fortune that was popularly believed to be hidden 
somewhere in the rooms. The men taken were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to prison. Yet the story instead of ending was 
merely beginning. 

Chief Haynes received word from the gang that they believed 
that he had found and appropriated to himself their treasury. 
If they could discover evidence to prove their claim, they would 
kill him. Meanwhile, they would watch him. 

From that day on, a member of the gang was always in 
Waverly. The job was rotated, but there was always at least one 
gangster keeping the Chief of Police under surveillance. His 
bank account was very carefully checked, his purchases were 
checked, his habits noted. He was forced to live strictly within 
his police income, which was a publicly known salary. This vigil 
was maintained for thirty years; then the old Chief died. The 
gang then transferred their watch to the widow. She lived well 
within the small income permitted by her inheritance., but the 
gang did not relax their vigilance. Upon her death it was found 
that she had left “an unaccountably large sum of money,” equally 
divided among the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, and Presbyter- 
ian churches. Remarking, “Our money has gone to seed,” the 
gang withdrew, and Waverly was clear of the Christies. 


Part of the vernacular of our valley was spiced with phrases 
that came in with the railroads. The Erie, Lehigh, and D. L. and 
W. all had their supporters, but the history of the Erie is more 
closely allied with that of Waverly. Two of the oldest families, 
the Walkers and the Shepards, owned huge grants of land. Walker 
built the original grist mill on what is called Shepards Creek, in 
the extreme east end of the early settlement. Shepard had estab- 
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lished a tavern stop for stage coaches at the western extremity of 
the valley. Each family, of course, wanted the town to grow up 
around its own holdings. The grist mill was more than holding 
its own when Shepard donated land to the new railroad on the 
condition that the station be built at the spot he designated. He 
put it fairly close to the canal bed, and thus the new village grew 
up too far to the west to salve the pride of the Walkers. The 
grist mill gave way to the railroad, and Shepards’ Ville Mont won 
the settlers. Later, the name of the settlement was changed to 
Waverly in honor of the Waverley novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose brother at one time was stationed with his regiment near 
Buffalo. 

At the old-time dances, after the coming of the railroaders, if 
a girl were asked for a dance and had previously promised it to 
someone else, her answer was, “I’m sorry, but I’m boarded.” A 
person who had had too much and whose stomach was about to 
register a protest was said to be “deadheading.”’ Another current 
expression, told gravely to a naive horseman as an engine chugged 
more explosively than usual was, ‘““The lumps of coal must be too 
big.” 

Before leaving the roaders too abruptly, we'll tarry at the big 
shop of the Lehigh in Sayre just long enough to hear their way 
of saying “as busy as a cat on a tin roof’—‘“as unlucky as a 
pup in the roundhouse.” 


I presume no folklore of a region is complete until the ghost 
stories have received their full measure of attention. 

Devil's Elbow, on the Waverly-Owego Road, was at one time 
a very dangerous piece of highway, characterized by snakelike 
curves and sheer drops to the river below. Many.a driver has been 
shaken awake by seeing at night a girl dressed in white standing 
along the roadside signaling for a ride. Westbound drivers stop, 
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hear her ask for a ride to Elmira, open the door, let her jump in, 
and off they go. For conversation she usually tells them her Elmira 
address, and how she was stranded while returning from a dance 
at the George F. Pavilion. Rounding the sharp turn into Elmira, 
the driver is forced to give his complete attention to controlling 
the car. When he relaxes and looks around again, his passenger 
has disappeared. Remembering the address, and worrying about 
the delicate girl, the driver proceeds to the street and number 
given him. There he pounds on the door and finally arouses a 
frail, elderly woman who opens the door a crack and asks him 
what he wants. He describes the giri and tells his story. He says 
he wants to know whether she got home safely or not, that she left 
his car overtown near the traffic light. The distraught mother 
screams and faints. Revived she weeps, saying: ‘““That was my 
daughter, Rose. She was killed five years ago in an automobile 
accident on Devil’s Elbow.” 

I have found people who knew people who knew various 
drivers to whom this incident happened. I have never yet met the 
driver himself; nor, haunt Devil’s Elbow as I have, has the girl 
ever appeared to me. 


Any listener can usually hear a story or two about houses with 
a curse on them. For better or worse, here’s a story of such a house 
on a principal street in town. Originally built as a church in the 
post-Revolutionary era, it was a meeting place for some years. 
Then it was abandoned as a church and was purchased and 
remodeled as a dwelling. Naturally, the spirits in the old grave- 
yard and the ghosts of bygone settlers objected to the change. 
Into the house moved a solid, substantial family of good name. 
Within a comparatively short time, however, misfortune seemed 
to dog the members, and the family name lost some of its luster. 
One daughter sickened, and another was shot and killed in a 
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murder-suicide case. 

In time a second family moved in, shortly thereafter to fall 
into disrepute. 

After the house had stood empty for a while, a prominent 
businessman from a town near by moved in. His family seemed to 
decline, his business fell off, and then one day he was hustled 
off to prison, a man formerly of unblemished integrity. 

When his family vacated the premises, another idle period 
ensued. No one in the vicinity cared to live inthe old place. 
Finally an out-of-town doctor came to look it over. He liked its 
privacy and its generous lawns, and so he bought the property. 

His hobby was raising German shepherd dogs. He converted 
part of the spacious barns into a large kennel and brought in his 
dogs. By day things went fairly well, but from dusk until daylight 
every dog howled and thrashed about. Not a dog nor a neighbor 
slept. Soon the dogs had to be transported to an improvised kennel 
on the edge of town. There they curled up like tired pups and 
slept soundly every night. 

The doctor’s wife fell ill, his son became dissipated, and the 
doctor himself left town hurriedly to avoid charges of malpractice. 
The neighbors, of course, sympathized with the family and blamed 
it all on the house. Not a juror drawn from that neighborhood 
would have voted “guilty.” 

Again the house lay idle, and again later someone bought it. 
This time it was a fairly young and devoted couple—the man 
prosperous in business, the wife beautiful and talented. The 
neighbors waited and watched and listened. Harsh words, quarrels, 
coldness—could it be? It was And all too soon the devoted young 
couple was estranged, and the police had discovered some extra- 
legal activities in the husband’s business interests. 

There matters stand today, while the neighbors, like vultures, 
keep watch. 
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A gentleman of fortune, using a Pittsburgh address, gave the 
farmers and landholders of Waverly an expensive lesson some 
years ago. In the spring of '91 Waverly folks noticed an ad in the 
local papers. A gentleman from Pittsburgh wanted to move up 
to these parts and wanted to buy a farm somewhere in this general 
area. Giving his address, he asked each landowner to write to him 
stating any particulars about any property he might have for sale. 

Over a hundred answers were received from this area. Each 
letter shortly had a reply, a strictly confidential reply. The farm 
described was just exactly what the gentleman from Pittsburgh 
wanted. In fact, he would take no other. But in order to avoid 
hard feelings among his new neighbors here, the gentleman would 
appreciate it if no mention were to be made of the decision to 
buy this farm, not any other. The price, too, was right—in fact, 
there was no question about the sale—if only he could get there to 
inspect the place. He had hesitated in replying, waiting for his 
bank drafts to be forwarded, but they had not yet come. How- 
ever, he did not wish to pass up the offer. Could the owner 
advance him train fare and expense money, adding them onto the 
purchase price? The owner could and did—the entire hundred 
did—and each one was sworn to secrecy to prevent ill will among 
the neighbors. 

The day of the scheduled arrival came. The station was 
crowded, each farmer trying to appear nonchalant about his own 
presence and yet curious about the presence of so many of his 
neighbors. The train pulled in, stopped, and pulled out. No one 
dismounted. Each man, making excuses about undone chores, 
hurried away, no doubt to write again to Pittsburgh. No one 
ever did come, and eventually the secret was out. The city slicker 
had won again. 

A year or so earlier than the land swindle, in the summer of 
1890, I believe, a hoax of a lesser nature was perpetrated on the 
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official citizenry of Waverly. Early one morning, the village watch- 
man came upon the body of a man lying in the gutter along the 
far edge of the Main Street on the west side of town. The man 
was completely naked and seemingly unconscious. Aroused by 
the policeman, he shrieked and begged for protection. He was 
taken to the station house and questioned. It was revealed that 
he was a stranger passing through, that he had visited a local 
tavern, and while there had carelessly exhibited a large sum of 
money in the course of buying a drink for the house. After a few 
rounds with some new-found friends, he had started back to the 
rooming house where he was to put up for the night. He remem- 
bered being waylaid, slugged, and “rolled.” Gone was his money, 
gone were his fine clothes. 

The official heart of Waverly was touched. The man was pro- 
vided with a complete new outfit from shoes to hat, given a hearty 
meal, a purse, and bidden Godspeed. 

Later it developed that not only was the heart of Waverly 
touched, but also the pocketbook, for the man was later appre- 
hended at a village farther west where he had tried the same 
stunt. His confederate, however, caught selling the new clothes, 
“spilled the beans’ to avoid a dose of tar and feathers, the last 
gift of finery the irate citizens donated to the outlander who had 
violated their hospitality. 


Ralph Simpson, a former Waverly resident, would have us 
place great faith in statistics. He tells a story about a hunting trip 
he took one day. When he returned that night, he had one lone 
rabbit. That rabbit, though dead enough, bore no sign of any 
wound. Later that evening Ralph was asked for an explanation. 
Fondling Betsy, his double-barreled shotgun, he put it this way: 

“Ruffy and I were scouting around when suddenly Ruffy 
chased out this rabbit. I raised Betsy and let go with the right 
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barrel. I hit twenty feet to the right of the rabbit. Then bang 
went the left barrel; this time I was twenty feet to the left.” 

A long»pause ensued. 

“But,” persisted his cronies, “the rabbit?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ralph, “the rabbit. Don’t you see? If my 
first shot was twenty feet to the right, and my next shot was 
twenty feet to the left, I shot him on the average! That’s why the 
pelt is all one piece.” 

And the rabbit was there for proof. 


One pleasant evening in the spring of 1937 a man turned into 
the walk leading to the Henderson residence on Mill Street in 
Waverly. Cheerfully the agent mounted the steps to the porch, and 
rang the bell. Humming a snatch of modern song, he waited for 
the door to open. Shirley: Henderson, daughter of the house, 
answering the bell, soon stood in the doorway. The insurance 
agent removed his hat and smiled. “Good evening. Are your 
parents home?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” responded Shirley. “Won't you come in? Dad’s down 
cellar hanging himself, and Mother’s down there helping him. 
Do come in.” 

The life insurance agent gasped, “Your father’s trying to hang 
himself in the cellar, and your mother’s down there helping him!” 

“Yes,” replied Shirley, throwing the door open. “They try 
it quite often. Won’t you come in? Maybe you could help.” 

The agent groaned, clapped his hat on his head, seized his 
brief case, and fled headlong into the gathering dusk. 

Shirley stared at the retreating figure. Shrugging her shoulders 
she entered the house and went down cellar, She helped her 
mother cut her father down from the rafter and told him that 
a man had just called but had left without stating his business. 
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“An odd man he was, too,” she reflected, “so nervous and 
abrupt.” 

Answered Mr. Henderson: “Shirley, I’ve got it! My new rope 
works fine. With a little more practice I can get a job for the 
summer with a circus. My hanging act is a success.” 

There's a sequel to that story. Mr. Henderson did get a job, 
and his act was a success. But one night in a little town in 
Louisiana, something went wrong with his equipment, and dare- 
devil Henderson was hanged in full view of the audience who 
had paid to see him perform. This time was his last. He was 
hanged. by the. neck until dead, and may the God of showmen 
have mercy on his soul. 


Walking the streets of Waverly today is a hired assassin. Near 
the turn of the century, state and county authorities decided to 
build a road through the hills and farms of the Wyalusing rural 
area. Most farmers gladly let their land go at a nominal sum, but 
after the roadbed had been committed the farmer last in. line 
decided to “hold them up for a. price.” His efforts excited and 
aroused opposition. Instead of paying him his: price, the authori. 
ties instituted condemnation proceedings and acquired the parcel 
of land at a low cost. This aroused the farmer’s ire, and he swore 
revenge. One day as the road gang approached the strip of land 
that had been his, he left his fields and went down to where they 
were working. In a belligerent mood he pointed his shotgun at 
the gang and ordered them off “his land.’ Naturally the men were 
reluctant to work in the face of such a threat,,so.they tried to 
pacify him. He became more abusive, howeyer. About that time 
up came the foreman, Will Fox, who inquired into the cause of 
the delay. Jim Clay shouted at him: “You know damn well what 
the trouble is. You and your gang of thieves ain’t gonna steal my 
land as long as I can pull a trigger.” 
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Will Fox just said, in a pitying tone, ““Why, you poor damn 
fool, you!” And with a sidewise sweep of his huge hand he 
knocked the shotgun flying. Then catching Jim by the shirt front 
with his left hand, he rained alternate fore- and backhand slaps 
across the unfortunate Clay’s face with his right hand. Then, 
picking him up, Will tossed him bodily in the direction of his 
shotgun and told him to “get your gun and get.” Snarling with 
rage, he got. Will and the gang then went about their work. 

About two weeks later, Will was working his own farm. A 
hunter appeared and casually began walking around in the same 
field where Will was working. Will looked, nodded, waved, and 
continued working. The hunter never seemed to wander far 
away and didn’t seem disturbed by the thought that Will and 
his team might be scaring off any game in the vicinity. Will 
finally became suspicious of the man’s actions, walked over, and 
asked him who he was and what he wanted. Getting evasive 
answers, Will went to work on the hunter, who, after being 
deprived of his gun and cuffed roundly, was more anxious to talk 
straight. “Jim Clay,” he said, “hired me to shoot you for the 
licking you gave him on the road workings. I’ve already got his 
fifty dollars, so I’ve gotta do it.” 

Again Will said, “You poor damn fool, you!” When the 
hunter was able to leave, he did, and as fast and as far as he could. 
He left farm, neighborhood, town, county, and state. He came to 
Waverly and settled on this side of the border. Years later, Will 
Fox met him on the streets of Waverly. They greeted each other 
like old friends. Said the outlaw, “I was supposed to kill you and 
didn’t even come close; you weren’t supposed to kill me, but you 
damn near did!”” And they reminisced the evening away. 


Tales are often told of the severity of the winters in rural New 
York. The Waverly area is no exception. Our neighborhood has 
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its share of such stories. Folks visiting from the outlands wonder 
sometimes why so many homes hereabouts have skylights in the 
roof. Old Jake Westbrook, an early settler along the Chemung 
Valley, used to nod his head sagely, part his fine crop of whiskers. 
and remark casually, ‘““That’s our winter door, son; they let down 
our milk and groceries through that till the snow melts.” 

He would add, if pressed further, that each attic had a good 
supply of boards to lay on the telephone and light wires for 
winter walking. I heard him tell once about a family having five 
grown boys. One morning after a heavy night’s snow, a visitor 
saw them all running back and forth on the above mentioned 
catwalks and, leaning from the roof of the house, pouring kettles 
of boiling water into the snow beneath. Naturally the visitor had 
to ask the meaning of this unusual activity. 

‘Nothin’ unusual about it,” remarked Jake, preening his 
whiskers. “Their Dad’s just promised the car for the evening to 
the first boy that locates it.” 

That may not measure up to the yarn of the neighborhood 
where it was so cold that a body had to put three blankets on his 
shadow to keep it from freezing, but as old Jake would say, “It'll 
do till next winter.” # 








JESSE CORNPLANTER'S TALL TALES 


By HORACE P. BECK 


URING the winter of 1947, Chief Jesse Cornplanter 

visited Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, 

on which occasion I had the opportunity to hear and 
record some Seneca folklore.:At that time, Chief Cornplanter, 
whose home is on the Tonawanda Indian Reservation, New 
York, told a number of tall stories. He is a veritable mine of 
legendary lore, much of which he has compiled in his own book, 
Legends of the Long House.’ Because of his knowledge of his 
people, he has often been used as a source by students of the 
Iroquois. 

Apparently, the telling of tall stories by the Indians is now 
restricted primarily to European narratives. They, too, however, 
have the tall story among their patterns of folklore and can relate 
tales fully as amazing as those of Paul Bunyan, John Henry, 
Baron Munchausen, or Pecos Bill. Their purpose, however, is 
different from that of our great storytellers or of the members 
of the Liars’ Club. Our stories are to amuse. The Indian story is 
to prove points which will reveal themselves in examples given 
below. Chief Cornplanter explained the procedure somewhat after 
the following manner. 

Belief in the Spirit Power is old among the people of the Six 
Nations. They believe that by means of intense concentration on 
one object one may “put oneself in harmony,” as it were, with the 
wished-for object. For example, before a man went hunting he 
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would concentrate for a long time on the object of that hunt. If 
he wanted to kill a bear he would think and wish, for a period 
before he went hunting, about bears. In this way he would over- 
come the animal's desire to escape and would have it within his 
power. In fact, if his Spirit Power were strong enough, he might 
be able to induce his quarry to place itself in his path. 

The intensity of concentration and strength of desire within 
a person to achieve his purpose govern his degree of success. 
Further, the greater the Spirit Power of the quarry, the greater 
must be the seeker’s concentration. If a man is successful, he 
achieves his ends by his Spirit Power. If he is unsuccessful, eithe: 
his Spirit Power is not strong enough or that of the quarry too 
great. 

Although this belief was once very popular among the Six 
Nations, it is gradually dying out. Stories told by Indians as 
examples of the Spirit Power have gradually lost their original 
purpose and have become, instead, either entertaining stories of 
exaggeration or picturesque absurdities. With a field as fertile as 
this belief in Spirit Power could be, it is not hard to conceive 
that there must have been, at one time, a vast number of Indian 
stories of the tall tale variety, which have since been supplanted 
and added to by tales of the white man. It is improbable however, 
that all the tall tales are those of Europeans adopted by the Indian. 
The tall-story theme may be intercontinental, and it is not 
impossible that related story-motifs could grow out of both new- 
and old-world bodies of personal narrations. Early explorers, such 
as Cartier, noted the similarity of certain stories.? It is true, how- 
ever, that the white man’s concept of these tales has taken hold; 
and although we can stretch our imagination and allow the Spirit 
Power theme to fit most of the stories, it is obvious that such a 
theme is merely the means used to tell a “good one.” 

An interesting aspect of these stories is adoption of them by 
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Indians to fit a certain pattern in their culture. When these 
anecdotes were told, the more plausible ones were related with the 
reserved type of humor that accompanies a story that is amusing 
but that also bears contemplating. The less plausible ones were 
told without reserve and for their humor alone. In every case 
where a parallel has been drawn between these stories and the 
white man’s versions, the latter have been more complex and have 
had more emphasis on humorous effect than on detail. 


THE PIPE 


When I was a young man, we used to go down to the woods 
in the afternoon to cut firewood. Sometimes we would be a party 
of five or six. We would cut the wood and stack it up to burn by 
and by. 

In those days there was an old man living in the town called 
S.M. He was tall and straight, and carried a cane. Wherever he 
went he smoked a pipe. He always smoked a pipe, and he never 
did any work. He used to come down to the place where we were 
chopping and sit on a stump and smoke his pipe, but we never 
saw him do any work. We didn’t mind him being there because 
S.M. was a funny fellow. If we were all cold or wet, when he 
came down to the chopping and sat on that stump, pretty soon 
everybody would begin to laugh. Everybody liked the old man. 

One day we were down chopping wood, and S.M. came down 
to the chopping very late. He didn’t have his pipe, and he didn’t 
say anything. He sat on a stump and looked mad. One of the 
fellows asked him, ‘‘What’s the matter, $.M.?” 

He said, “I lost my pipe.” 

Well, when we finished cutting we went back with the old man 
till we came to a place where the path went down into a bog. The 
old man had stumbled on a log in the path, and his pipe had been 
knocked out of his mouth by a limb when he tried to save himself 
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from falling. He had looked all around, but he couldn’t find it. 

We looked around in the grass for his pipe. We looked every- 
where, but we couldn't find the pipe. We looked for an hour. 
No pipe. 

Well, after that the old man was very quiet. He didn’t laugh 
like he used to, and he didn’t come down to the wood lot any 
more. We felt sorry for him. 

Two days later we were down chopping wood again when 
the old man came down and sat on a stump. He was happy and 
laughed and told jokes, and he was smoking his old pipe again. 
We were surprised to see him smoking his pipe, and one of us 
asked him about it. He said he had decided to go down and look 
once more to see if he could find it. He got to the place and 
looked down, and there was his pipe. Still smoking. 


THE DEER WISH 


A long time ago there was a man who wanted a deer to eat. 
He thought about the deer for a long time, and then he took his 
gun and went out hunting. It was a snowy day, and he hunted all 
day. No deer. He kept wishing he could find a deer and finally 
turned around and started home. 

After a while he came to a clump of spruce trees, and there 
were eight or nine deer “‘yarded” up. He walked up to the deer, 
picked out the fattest one, brushed the snow off its back. Then 
he walked off a little ways and shot it. He was a great hunter. 


A DEER’S SKIN ONLY 


A young man went out and shot a deer. He was very excited. 
It was the first deer the young man had ever shot. He ran up and 
started to skin the deer right away. But the bullet had only 
“creased” the deer. The deer was stunned. 

After a while the Indian got the deer skinned down to the 
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horns, but he didn’t know how to get the skin off the horns. He 
tried and ‘tried; but the. skin wouldn't come off. Then the deer 
woke up. He jumped up and started to run around. The Indian 
couldn’t hold him because the skin was slippery. The deer ran 
around with the skin flapping this way and then that. Sometimes 
the skin would flap over its eyes, and it would bump into the 
trees. Finally, the deer ran past a big oak tree. The wet skin 
banged up against the tree and got stuck on the wet bark. The 
deer tried every way, but he couldn’t get free. Then he gave a 
big leap, and the skin came off over his horns. The deer ran off 
naked into the woods, and all the young man had was a deer skin 
to bring home. They say there still is a naked deer running 
around in the woods. 


A TRICK SHOT 


An Indian went out hunting. He went along all day, but he 
didn’t get anything. Late that day he started home. He had only 
one shell left. After a while he came to a river and saw a trout 
jumping out of the water. Near the trout a duck was swimming. 
He looked across the river and saw a deer standing on the bank. 
Behind the deer was a bear in a tree on a little hill. The hunter 
wanted to get them all, but he had only one bullet. He didn’t 
know what to do. He waited. By and by the duck swam in line 
with the deer. The hunter shot. The bullet went through the 
duck. The trout jumped out of the water, and the bullet. killed 
him. Then it richoceted off the water. It hit the deer and killed it. 
The bullet went through the deer and killed the bear. That was 
a good shot. 


TWELVE PARTRIDGES 


A hunter had been out in the woods all day with a ‘shotgun. 
He had used all but one of his shells and didn’t have any game. On 
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his way home he heard something fall. He look around and saw 
twelve partridges sitting on a limb of a pine tree. He wanted one 
patridge, and he also-wanted. them all. He: didn’t: know what to 
do. Then he knew. He shot from the hip. When he shot, he 
turned as fast as he could. The bullets sprayed around, and he 
killed all twelve. 


THE BENDING BULLET 


One day a hunter was going along. He hadn’t seen any game. 
Then he heard a noise. He turned around quickly and saw a 
partridge fly around a little hill. He wanted the patridge, so he 
quickly went up to a beech tree and hit it with his gun. He hit 
so hard that he bent the barrel. Then he aimed after the partridge 
and shot. He walked around the hill and there was the partridge, 
dead. His bullet had curved right around the hill. 


CHERRY STONE BULLETS 


A hunter was going along one day eating cherries. He had 
used up all his bullets and had no game. Then he saw a big deer. 
He didn’t know what to do. He spit out the cherry stones and 
rammed them into his gun and fired at the deer. ‘The deer fell 
down and then got up and ran off. 

The next year he came back to the place. He saw a cherry tree 
coming toward him. He looked and saw that the cherry tree was 
growing out of the head of a deer. It was the deer he had shot at; 
the year before. 


INDIAN THAT WAS KNOWN FOR HIS TALL STORIES 


When I was a young man there was an Indian who told big 
stories. Every time anybody told a story he told a bigger one. I 
wouldn’t exactly call him a liar because he might get mad at me. 
Once he told the following story: 
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‘When I was a young man I used to be a great jumper. I could 
jump across any stream I ever saw. Once when I was running from 
one place to get to another in a hurry, I came to a stream I 
couldn’t jump. I jumped as hard as I could but, when I got half- 
way across I saw I couldn’t make it. So, I just turned around and 
jumped back. 


SHINGLING THE BARN 


One year it was very foggy. It was foggy all summer. One day 
a farmer was shingling his barn. He was a very fast shingler. 
When he came off the roof at noon he had used all his shingles. 
That afternoon the fog cleared, and he looked up at the barn. He 
had shingled twelve feet past the ridge pole, right up in the air. 
That was a thick fog. 


STRONG MAN 


When I was a young man, I thought I was pretty strong. I used 
to play games and run and do all kinds of tricks. One day I was 
trying to show how strong I was. My grandfather, he was an old 
man then, said to me, “You think you're strong. When I was a 
young man your age I was a strong fellow. I was a real athlete. 
I used to pick up a broom handle and lift myself up with it. 
Sometimes with one hand.” 


In the first three stories the idea of the Spirit Power is clearly 
shown, if we remember that, to the Indian, even inanimate objects 
such as stones and pipes have personalities just as the animals do, 
but to a lesser extent. The third story, humorous as it is, still 
shows evidence of this belief. Although the hunter was able to 
shoot the deer, he was unable to bring it home. Absurd as it may 
be, number nine might be stretched to a satirical example of this 
belief. However, number two is the most outstanding of all these 
stories with regard to the power of concentration. Here we find 
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a man whose desire for a deer was so great that the deer actually 
allowed him to brush the snow off its back before he shot it. It is 
also interesting to note that it was not until the end of the day 
that he had acquired a sufficient amount of power to overcome 
the deer completely. 

Although the eighth story is nothing more than the ordinary 
tall tale, its interest lies in the preface. The narrator would not 
say the storyteller was a liar, “because he might get mad.” The 
implication here is that the person offended might attempt to 
retaliate upon his accuser, Cornplanter, either by the use of witch- 
craft or Spirit Power. Perhaps, if his skill in witchcraft or wishing 
were great enough, the result might be harmful. 

The remaining five stories are nothing more or less than con- 
ventional tall tales, and one would indeed be forced to stretch a 
point to find anything relating to Spirit Power in them. 

With the exception of the story of the jumper, the strong man, 
and the shingles, all these anecdotes fall into the class of tale 
known as the Tall Tale, since all of them appear to be plausible 
until tested. Certainly a gun with a bent barrel would shoot in a 
curve; cherry pits at close range might have a lethal effect; and if 
a man moved fast enough, it is conceivable that he could make 
his gun spray bullets. In all of these tales, the plausible has been 
exaggerated into the ridiculous. The stories of the Jumper, 
Shingles and the Strong Man, however, are of a different pattern. 
No stretch of the imagination allows us to conceive of a man who 
can reverse the direction of a hurdle without first having his feet 
on some solid object. No matter how dense the fog, it is impossible 
to imagine that a man could lay shingles on it or that it could 
support them if he did. Since there is no basis of truth in these 
tales, they must come under the head of what Stith Thompson 
classifies as Lies, rather than exaggeration of the true Tall Tale. 

It is interesting to correlate these stories with the white man’s 
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folklore of the same type, of which there seems to be an almost 
jimitless quantity. Perhaps the most widely known anecdotes are 
the variants of the cherry pits and the jumper stories. ‘The former 
is almost exactly duplicated by Baron Munchausen, who shoots 
his deer with cherry pits only to have the beast escape. However, 
Munchausen carries his story further than the Indian version in 
that the hunter later killed the deer and had cherry sauce to go 
with his venison. Another variant of this theme is to be found 
in Fisher’s River,*? where we are told that a deer was shot in the 
withers with a peach pit which sprouted into a tree in which the 
hunter rode at a later date. 

“Great Jumper” tales are very popular and exist in many 
versions. They are especially popular in New York State, from 
which Harold Thompson records two variants, one of which is 
almost identical to the version recorded here.‘ His other story 
tells of a man who fell from a scaffold, went halfway to the 
ground, and jumped back up.*® 

Thompson also records a close variant of the shingle story 
with the white version having the shingles forty, rather than 
twelve, feet above the ridgepole.* However, the emphasis in the 
white and Indian versions is quite different. The white story 
seems to dwell on the idea of laying the shingles on the fog, while 
the Indian tale seems to interest itself with the idea of concen- 
trating on shingling and the density of the fog which obscured 
visibility. 

The idea of hoisting oneself by the bootstraps is so popular 
that it has become a cliché. Tall tales on this subject are almost 
limitless, with honors going to the great Munchausen, who raised 
himself and his horse merely by grasping his own hair and lifting. 
The interest in this Indian story is dual: the idea of lifting oneself 
by a broomstick is singular, and the joke was told, not only to 
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amuse but to deflate a youth who was, perhaps, a trifle oversure of 
himself. 

Stories about animals losing their skins are by no means 
unusual. However, they seem to differ widely in many respects. 
Baron Munchausen (Chapter III) nails a fox’s tail to a tree, 
slashes the fox across the face and flogs it out of its hide. ‘Thomp- 
son records a version where a man, believing his horse to be dead, 
skins it and sells the skin. Later, the horse comes to life and is 
sewed up in a moose hide.’ Although all these stories are on the 
same theme, none of them quite parallels the deer skinning epi- 
sode related here. 

Anecdotes about remarkable shots are extremely popular 
today and undoubtedly are holdovers from the days of pioneering 
when the rifle played a much more important part in American 
life than it does now. When we consider that the Indian culture 
was largely a hunting culture, it is not surprising to find hunting 
the frequent subject of their tales. Although the targets are often 
similar, the stories themselves differ greatly in detail. And the 
purpose of the Indian tale, as already mentioned, is different than 
that of the white man’s tale. Thompson records a story of a 
hunter who caught five partridges by the feet by shooting a jack- 
knife into a limb, thereby splitting it and allowing the birds to 
fall into the split which immediately snapped shut.’ Botkin, who 
has many stories of trick shots, primarily from the South and 
Southwest, mentions one in which a hunter bends his gun over 
his knee and shoots around a mountain, killing a deer on the 
other side.® 

These stories record a humorous side of a people who are 
popularly conceived of as being stern and solemn. At this late 
date it is difficult to detect the warp of true Indian tales from the 
woof of white anecdotes. It is to be lamented that these stories 
were not compiled at the beginning of historic times; perhaps it 
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would have given a pleasant insight into the people of the Six 
Nations, believed by both Indians and whites to have been the 
most solemn and ferocious people on this continent east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


1 Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. 

2 Jacques Cartier, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, ed. Biggar, pp. 208-265. 

8[H. E. Taliaferro], Fisher’s River (North Carolina): Scenes and Characters 
(New York, 1859), pp. 63-74. See also Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots and 
Britches (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940) , pp. 134, 158. 

4 Thompson, op. cit., p. 150. 

5 Ibid., p. 147. See also R. E. Sherwood, Here We Are Again (Indianapolis, 
1926) , p. 73. 

6 Thompson, op cit., p. 1384. 7Ibid., pp. 307-308. 8 Ibid., p. 290. 

9B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), p 604. # 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


By ROBERT V. WILLIAMS 


VERLOOKING the Hudson from the West Point side 

one is immediately struck by the rugged beauty of the 

opposite shore. Tree-covered hills, and stark, sheer cliffs 

scarring their green sides, form an irregular, shadowy horizon. 

This is essentially the character of Putnam County. Several small, 

sparkling blue lakes serve to break up the rocky monotony of 

the hills. Nestling between peaks, in naturally formed beds, these 

lakes have been the source of the county’s water supply for over 
two hundred and fifty years. 

The people of this area are somewhat like the county itself. 

Closemouthed, proud of their heritage, hornyhanded from scrap- 
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ing a living from the rocky, poor soil, they resent the questions 
of outsiders unless the questioner happens to have the seal of 
approval from another Putnam County resident. Then they are 
ready and willing enough to tell what they know, though they 
‘are careful to add that the yarns they spin have truth as their 
nuclei but have been embellished by generations of fireside tale- 
tellers and potbellied-stove philosophers. 

But fact must inevitably find its way into folk literature, and 
the facts now presented are necessary for the clarification and 
explanation of the stories that will appear later. 

Putnam County, a piece of land shaped somewhat like the 
state of Pennsylvania, looks like a rectangle slightly out of kilter. 
It is bounded on the north by Dutchess County, on the south by 
Westchester County, on the east by Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
and on the west by the Hudson River. It was part of the old 
Phillipse Patent, which was granted to Adolphe Phillipse in 1680 
and passed on to his nephew, Frederick. Upon the death of 
Frederick, the land was divided into three equal parts and given 
to his two daughters and son. When the Revolution broke out, 
the daughters sympathized with the British, and, after they had 
gone to England, their lands were confiscated. Later, an up-and- 
coming peddler of polecat pelts, John Jacob Astor, bought part 
of the lands from the descendants of Frederick’s son. The wisdom 
of John Jacob’s purchase was later seen during the ensuing 
squabble over title to this land between the Phillipse brood and 
the state. The state of New York settled the whole thing quite 
neatly when it decided that the Phillipse Patent should become 
part of the lusty, growing state, and they purchased it. Astor 
received $450,000 for the land which he claimed as his by right 
of purchase. The Phillipses merely received perfunctory con- 
dolences from the court. Such was the uncompromising quality 
of Revolutionary America. 
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PLACE NAMES 


In the present day, we take such commonplace things as names 
for granted. True, when confronted with a name like Apokeep- 
sing, applied to one of the inlets on the Putnam County shore, 
one can see after a moment's study the similiarity to Poughkeepsie, 
an Indian term which is said to mean “a place of shelter from 
storms.” Matteawan, the name applied to a small creek in the 
county, means “good furs;” the beaver in and around the creek 
must have been plentiful and of a superior breed. Lake Mahopac 
bears the Indian name for “big pond.” 

Some of the “American” place names are every bit as prosaic. 
Cat Hill, so named for the wildcats that inhabited this region of 
the county, carries not the slightest touch of romance or imagina- 
tion. 

But there are other names that have tales connected with 
them. Perhaps one of the most amusing is the one concerning 
Whiskey Hill. Unnamed during the days of the Revolution, this 
hill was the camping ground of several of Washington’s soldiers. 
Near by, a fort was being erected. In the heat of the day, the 
sweating and thirsty soldiers cast lots to see who would descend 
the hill in search of a liquid suitable for drinking. 

The winner—or perhaps we should say loser—slowly went 
down the hill with a horse and wagon. It just so happened that 
this soldier was lucky enough to find a hogshead full of whisky 
in the cellar of a friendly farmer; he loaded it on the wagon and 
proceeded to climb the painfully steep incline, back to where his 
comrades waited with lolling tongues for the approaching 
refreshment. One can only imagine the delight of the soldiers, 
when after the wagon had almost gained the summit of the hill, 
they were told that the barrel contained good, hair-raising 
whiskey 

One can easily imagine, too, their utter despair when the tail 
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gate on the wagon broke, allowing the hogshead to roll off the 
wagon and down the hill to be broken into splintered staves, the 
precious liquid soaking into the ground which was no drier or 
thirstier than the openmouthed soldiers at the top of the hill. 
The hill, hitherto unnamed, was christened and named on the 
spot, as should be the way with every good Christian hill. 

Anthony’s Nose seems to be the subject of several tales. Some 
say it is in reality St. Anthony’s Nose, but for every author that 
claims the truth of this statement, there are three who say that 
it was named for the doughty trumpeter employed by Peter 
Stuyvesant, a musician whose nose barely cleared the bell of his 
instrument. Some say that the naming of the promontory resulted 
after a fight between Anthony and two drunken soldiers who 
resented his trumpet blowing in the early morning hours. 
Anthony whipped both of them, whereupon the soldiers returned 
to their barracks for their swords. They must have sobered con- 
siderably, because upon their return Anthony was ready for them, 
and, even armed as they were, they couldn’t quite see the wisdom 
of attacking this man who waited for both of them, his trumpet 
laid carefully aside and his doubled fists, ready for action, looking 
for all the world like two kegs of nails on the ends of a pair of 
loading booms. In addition to a big nose, Anthony seems to have 
had muscles and a reputation to match. 

The most appealing story, however, is a more improbable one. 
The fame of Anthony’s huge red nose had spread far and wide 
through the colonies—a nose to rival the present-day Jimmie 
Durante’s. One morning, after Anthony had washed his face, he 
leaned over the railing of Governor Stuyvesant’s yacht to see if 
he had done a thorough job of his morning ablutions. As he 
leaned, a beam of sunlight found its way to the glowing red nose. 
Reflected from the brilliant red surface, the beam shot hissing into 
the water, where it struck and killed a sturgeon that happened to 
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be swimming there. The rest of the party on board the boat 
pulled the fish in and found that it was already cooked. They 
claimed that the fish tasted fine, except for the wound, which 
tasted a little of brimstone. Stuyvesant liked it so well that he 
named the mountain for Anthony’s blooming proboscis. 

Well, regardless of the origin of the name, one could hardly 
say that Anthony’s Nose is a nose that nobody knows. 

Bull Hill, today called Taurus Hill, was so named because of 
a bull who lived in the mountain fastness there. It had escaped 
from a farm near by when it was a calf, and, finding the grass 
quite scarce on the mountaintop, it descended into the fields at 
night, making depredations on the countryside. Arming them- 
selves with guns, the farmers of the area went into the hills one 
day in search of the bull. They found his lair, but they couldn’t 
find the bull. Seeing its pursuers, the brute had retreated to the 
edge of the hill, and had either jumped or fallen over the cliff. 
The cliff is known today as Breakneck Mountain, since the bull’s 
neck was broken by the fall. 

Davenport’s Corners was named for John Davenport, the 
town’s most influential citizen and proprietor of the Old dighland 
Church—which was no church at all—but a tavern. 

Near Sandy Landing is a spot known as Eel Point because of 
the eels that used to congregate there, and further north in the 
county is a place known as Gallows Hill where John Strang, an 
American, was hanged for trying to enlist a company of regulars 
to fight for the British in the Revolution. 

In passing through Putnam County, one is immediately struck 
by the beauty of the names applied to the lakes. Two of these are 
Lake Gilead and Lake Gleneida. The townspeople of Carmel 
had decided that Shaw’s Pond was much too pretty a body of 
water to be called by such a prosaic name, so they called a town 
meeting and tried unsuccessfully to decide on one more suitable. 
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The problem was finally solved by the Reverend Henry Living- 
ston, a Carmelite who was vacationing in Philadelphia at the time 
of the meeting. In desperate need of a name, and probably trying 
to save face, the dissenting factions of the meeting accepted the 
name Gleneida. 

Gilead is a popular name in New York State. It has a Church 
of Gilead and even a Balm of Gilead tree, besides the Lake 
Gilead in Putnam County. Of the tree, I have no special infor- 
mation, but the church and the lake were so named for a sermon 
given in the Carmel Baptist Church, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead?” 
Gilead is a Hebrew word for a rugged, rocky region, and the 
mention of “balm in Gilead” is made in the eighth chapter of 
Jeremiah, twenty-second verse. The name Gilead might well be 
applied to the region in and around Putnam County, 


HEROES 


In choosing the heroes of any particular area, age, or century, 
the chooser always leaves himself open to criticism. During the 
days of the Revolution, the Civil War, and the two World Wars, 
every man who fought for his country and every woman who was 
left behind to carry on the drudgery of everyday living was truly 
a hero, but always, in these groups of fighters for peace and 
freedom, a few stand out like campfires in a dark bivouac area. 

They’re still talking about Sybil Ludington up in Putnam 
County, and the trail she rode one dark night is plainly marked 
for the traveler to see. Her ride is being compared with the famous 
one of Paul Revere, and some of the townsmen of Carmel claim 
that Sybil’s was even more to be commended. It seems that the 
Americans had stored vast supplies of food, gunpowder, and 
ammunition outside Danbury, Connecticut. A British raiding 
party, drunk with looted whisky, set about putting the torch to 
Danbury, then moved on to destroy the supplies on the outskirts. 
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The nearest American military party was in Putnam County, 
under the command of Colonel Henry Ludington, who at the 
time was sleeping peacefully in his home next to the Old Red 
Mill, east of Route 216 and northeast of what is now Ludington- 
ville. A messenger was dispatched to the Colonel, and on his way 
he roused as many men of Ludington’s regiment as he could, but 
unfortunately, in his haste to get his message to the Colonel, only 
a pitiful handful of men responded to his call. The Colonel, alone 
with his wife and daughter, had to remain to muster the men 
who had appeared to hunt down the British; so young Sybil, who 
had turned sixteen only a few days before, was commissioned to 
ride for the other men of her father’s regiment. Through twenty- 
five miles of rocky, hilly country she rode on her father’s horse, 
astride the saddle like a man and guiding the horse only by means 
of a hempen halter. By daylight, all but a few of Colonel Lud- 
ington’s men had responded to the call, and the party set out to 
intercept the British who, by this time, had begun to retreat 
toward their boats. Ludington’s men caught up with them, how- 
ever, and turned the retreat into a complete rout, killing several 
of the raiders and wounding a great many more. 

Along the route of Sybil’s ride, even today there are long 
stretches of lonely, wild roadway. It is a distinct tribute to the 
young girl that she completed her mission, though she had to 
ride through country that was infected by Tory spies, “cowboys,” 
and “‘skinners.” 

While riding along the edge of Lake Gleneida, Sybil passed a 
small, two-story house that faced toward the lake. ‘The house is no 
longer standing, but the natives of the county tell that the man who 
owned the house was the brother-in-law of Enoch Crosby, famed 
Revolutionary spy, and that frequently Crosby, under the cover 
of night, crept into his brother-in-law’s house for a few hours’ 
sleep. For this purpose, the brother-in-law left a window open on 
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the ground floor, and several nights young Enoch was forced to 
swim across the end of the lake so that he might enter the house 
undetected. Apparently, few Americans knew of Crosby’s role in 
the Revolution, and even fewer Tories and British were aware of 
what this unassuming young man was doing. He went around in 
various disguises. Sometimes he was a peddler, sometimes a tin- 
smith, and at other times he was a shoemaker, but regardless of 
his role, he was always actively engaged in procuring information 
for Washington. 

Enoch began his career as a spy in a surprisingly ordinary 
manner, in spite of those who would romanticize his past. He 
happened to be walking home from work one day when he fell in 
with a man who—in strictest confidence—confessed to Enoch that 
he was a Tory spy. Enoch, feigning surprise, confessed to being 
a Tory spy himself, and, conjuring up several stories designed to 
strengthen his assertion, Enoch drew the spy even further into 
conversation. The information he gleaned from this meeting was 
immediately forwarded to General Washington, who personally 
made contact with the young man and requested his services as a 
secret agent for the Revolutionary forces. There was one hitch. 
In order to get the maximum amount of information from the 
enemy, Washington asked Enoch to pose as a Tory, to which 
Enoch agreed. The resulting insults which he suffered from the 
suspicious townspeople and his subsequent ostracism by all but 
his sister and brother-in-law caused him to request General Wash- 
ington to promise to clear his name in the event of his death and 
to erect a monument commemorating his services to his country. 
Washington agreed to this, and Enoch launched upon a career 
that was later to be perpetuated forever in James Fenimore 
Cooper’s novel The Spy, a story in which the counterpart of 
Enoch Crosby, was Harvey Birch. The book was later made into a 
play, and when, one night, the cheering audience rose to its feet at 
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the conclusion of the performance, there was no one in the theater 
more proud than a straight-backed, white-haired old man who 
stood with tears in his eyes. Enoch Crosby, accepted back by his 
townspeople and friends, now deacon of the Congregational 
Church in Carmel Village, considered this ovation as more than 
an adequate reward. But there was more. He died peacefully in 
his home, and a monument was erected to him at the spot where 
he lies buried about a mile north of the present-day town of 
Carmel. 

Far to the northwest of Carmel can be seen three tors that 
tower above the rest of the countryside. The tallest of these is 
called Mount Nimham for a Wappinger Indian sachem who 
fought for the Americans in the war for freedom about one 
hundred and seventy-five years ago. That Chief Daniel Nimham 
is dead, however, is only the opinion of an outsider, a stranger 
who would view skeptically the beliefs of the folk of Putnam 
County. They say there that he still lives. 

Back in the days before old Frederick Phillipse staked his 
claim to what is now Putnam County, the entire area was 
inhabited by a small but strong tribe of Indians called the Wap- 
pingers. They were believed to be a part of the once-great Algon- 
kian Nation which fought on the side of the British in the French 
and Indian Wars. At the conclusion of these wars, the Wappin- 
gers went back home to more peaceful pursuits: farming, hunting, 
and cattle raising. Their part in the wars was soon forgotten by 
the British, for a new, more powerful force was rising in the 
colonies. The American nation, still unborn, yet struggling for 
birth, promised fair to become something other than a loosely 
knit group of families on farms connected by corduroy roads 
which, in spring, turned into almost impassable morasses. 

The Wappingers, now check-by-jowl neighbors with the 
colonists, realized that they were no longer tribesmen living on a 
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piece of land by the authority of a grant from the Great Spirit. 
There was something more powerful on earth: The courts of the 
white men and little pieces of paper, pieces of talking paper that 
told just how much land a man owned and what the boundaries 
of that land were. The Wappingers, their ranks somewhat thinned 
by the past wars with the French and earlier ones with the Iro- 
quois, came back to find that the land on which they had been 
living had somehow become the property of Colonel Beverly 
Robinson, husband of the oldest daughter of Frederick Phillipse 
and later constant host to General Washington. Chief Nimham 
was bewildered and confused, not understanding how he could 
go away from home owning a great portion of land and return to 
find it all gone. He went to Colonel Robinson and asked for his 
land; whereupon the Colonel produced a piece of talking paper 
that, he said, “proved” that he was the rightful owner of the land 
by right of purchase, a purchase legally made from a member of 
Chief Nimham’s own tribe. 

Ordinarily, a case such as this would only require Nimham’s 
calling a hundred or so of his braves, making an attack upon the 
usurper, and taking back what was thought to be rightfully the 
property of the Wappingers. But Daniel Nimham was no ordinary 
Indian. He was fluent in the English language, and he was not 
to be daunted by a mere piece of talking paper. He sought out an 
attorney who could represent the tribe in a court of law. Nimham 
prepared his case skillfully with maps showing boundaries and 
property lines, but, while he was doing this, Robinson was not 
idle, and on the day of the presentation of the case to the court, 
Chief Nimham, Jacobus Nimham, a relative, and another influen- 
tial member of the tribe, One-Pound Packtown, arrived to find 
that Robinson’s arguments concerning his ownership of the land 
were as strong as their own. Not only that, but all during the pre- 
sentation of his case, Chief Nimham was constantly interrupted 
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by Robinson’s attorney until finally the whole force of his case 
was lost in a welter of confusion and a mass of generalities. 
Nimham had never been in an American court before. He hadn't 
anticipated a proceeding such as this. Disappointed and rebuffed 
in his claim to regain his land, Nimham went back to his people, 
trying to figure out another course of action. He had been 
defeated, it was true, but only momentarily. In his own tribe, 
when things could not be settled by the head of a brave’s family, 
the whole trouble was brought to the chief. And did not the 
Americans have a chief, a chief that Nimham had served well? 

Selling a portion of his livestock, Nimham purchased a passage 
to England and set sail. This may all seem ludicrous—the idea 
of an Indian chief making a trip to England to speak to a king 
about the ownership of a piece of land many miles away from 
that king. But Nimham’s scheme was no wild one. He had thought 
out everything carefully beforehand. He knew what he would do, 
had something like this arisen in his own tribe. The prerogative 
of his position as sachem was sacred, and he would not allow it 
to be used as an instrument of tyranny. Would the English king 
allow such a thing? Or would George III condemn this abuse of 
royal confidence and exercise the prerogative to have the court 
proceeding abolished? Nimham was soon to find out. Upon his 
arrival, his case was again presented, this time before the royal 
courts of England but again without success. He found a new 
kind of opposition in the mother country, and this opposition 
rose from a fault in the chief's own people. The royal court knew 
that the American Indian had a propensity for selling and resell- 
ing the same piece of land many times over, and that quite often a 
single piece of land might find itself with three or more owners. 
Chief Nimham could not argue against this point. He knew it to 
be true, and he returned to America to settle on the tiny piece 
of land that was yet left to his tribe. 
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When the Revolution broke out, Nimham knew where his 
fortunes lay; and, in spite of his unfortunate experiences with the 
Americans, he and sixty of the hundred or so remaining braves 
of his tribe offered their services to the struggling young country, 
throwing their armed power immediately into the fight. Soon 
after they went on the warpath, they met a party of British at 
Tippett’s Brook and, fighting fiercely, caused the British to 
retreat in confusion. Returning later with the Queen’s Own 
Rangers, the Hussars, and a legion of cavalry, the British—now 
outnumbering many times the small Wappinger force—attacked 
and dispersed them. Then began the piecemeal destruction of 
the warriors. In a swamp not far from the brook, Nimham—now 
an old man—made his last stand. “I am an aged tree,” he said. “Let 
me die here.” He was attacked and engaged by Colonel Sincoe 
of the Grenadiers. Inflicting a serious wound upon the Colonel, 
Nimham turned to engage the Colonel’s young orderly who 
charged him on a horse, but before the chief could close with the 
young man, he was shot and killed. 

Forty Indians were killed or wounded at Tippett’s Brook, and 
the power of the tribe was on that day broken, never to be 
restored. At the place where Nimham crossed Tippett’s Brook 
Indian Bridge was erected, and in an opening in the Courtland 
woods is Indian Field, the spot where Nimham was buried. The 
naming of a mountain for this gallant Indian resulted from a 
touch of remorse on the part of the Americans, who must have 
felt that this man who fought so well for the liberty of America 
might possibly have been ill-used. 

This gesture of gratitude ordinarily would be the end of a 
tale, but that is not the case here. Nimham may—to all appear- 
ances—be dead, but there are those in Putnam County who say 
he is not. At midnight, they say the sound of Nimham’s last 
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battle-cry sometimes rises in the air, and his spirit still haunts 
the swamp where he made his last stand. 


AND A MURDER 


In October, 1843, Old Abe Wanzer of Phillipstown was shot 
and killed as he stepped from the doorway of his tiny farmhouse 
to investigate the cause for the odd noises which came from the 
field next to his place. His wife and two children ran to a neigh- 
boring house to spread the alarm, and for several days his 
murderer could not be found, since Abe had hundreds of friends 
and no enemies. That is, he had no known enemies. The entire 
countryside was incensed by the crime and the viciousness with 
which it was obviously perpetrated. Efforts were doubled to 
catch the killer before he had a chance to repeat his action. But 
the killer’s name and his whereabouts remained in a fog of 
mystery. 

It wasn’t until the regular Saturday night meeting of the 
cracker-barrel philosophers in Carmel’s largest general store that 
someone—quite by chance—mentioned the name of George 
Denny. George Denny’s name had to be mentioned a couple of 
times before he was remembered by everyone at the meeting. An 
excited buzzing filled the room. They all knew that George had 
been convicted of grocery store thefts, and that he had once stolen 
a door key from Wanzer, though he had—of his own accord— 
returned it to the rightful owner. They knew too that George’s 
light-fingered habits were not allowed to lie fallow. His grand- 
mother encouraged him to steal some article from the general 
store each time she sent him to make a purchase. His mother had 
died insane, and his father—who later claimed to be Christ rein- 
carnated—was a former convict who had been sentenced to two 
years in prison for robbing a store. It was agreed by all that George 
had had a poor start. 
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“But he’s only a child,” one said. ‘““Can’t be more than four- 
teen years old.” 

“He's almost eighteen,” a friend of the Denny family said. 
“He's got a face like a baby, but he’s close on to eighteen!” 

Then suddenly, someone remembered hearing George 
threaten to “get even” with Abe Wanzer for humiliating him 
after the key had been stolen. A former prison mate of George’s 
remembered that George had said that he was “practicing deviltry,” 
and that there were “three or four men that needed killing in 
Carmel.” The evidence began to heap up, and a searching party 
went out immediately. George wasn’t home. Not only that, but 
he hadn’t been seen since the day of the murder. 

The search proved to be a short one. George was found a day 
later walking along the road with a gun under one arm and his 
little black dog following along behind. His childish face betrayed 
no emotion when he was accused of the murder, and he offered 
no resistance to his captors, but he did make some mild protesta- 
tions of innocence as he was led off to jail to stand before a judge 
to prove that innocence. 

Days passed and the accused killer sat in his cell—a concrete- 
walled dugout in the side of a hill, with no furniture except for a 
small cot and a tiny stove for heat. He was cheery and became 
very friendly with his jailer. A jury was chosen, and the date was 
set for the trial, but not a single member of the jury could bring 
himself to believe that this childlike, slightly built lad was a 
vicious murderer. That is, they couldn’t believe it until witnesses 
began to appear from the surrounding countryside with tales of 
how George had boasted to them that he was going to kill Abe 
Wanzer for no other reason than the one he had given his prison 
mate. Wanzer had humiliated him by forcing him to return the 
key. The evidence was sufficiently strong for the jury to convict 
George of first-degree murder and sentence him to be hanged. 
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The sentence was an indication of the strong feeling against 
George, for no man had ever been hanged in Putnam County 
before. (Nor has any man or woman been sentenced to death 
since that time in Putnam County.) George was returned to his 
tiny cell to await his death. 

He maintained the same even disposition that he showed 
before his trial until one day, while reading his Bible, he chanced 
to open the book to the fourteenth chapter of Romans. The 
twenty-second verse caught his eye: “The faith that you have, 
keep between yourself and God; happy is he who has no reason 
to judge himself for what he approves.” 

Soon after, George had a visitor, to whom he pointed out the 
passage. Assured by the visitor that the passage offered no obstacle 
to a confession, George readily admitted his guilt and made a 
full confession on the spot. He told about his hate for old Abe 
Wanzer, and he told of how that hate smoldered until one night 
he decided to kill Wanzer. George made no elaborate prepara- 
tions. He simply went to Abe’s cabin and knocked. Fortunately 
for the old man, his wife answered the door, but, before her eyes 
could become accustomed to the dark, George had changed his 
mind and retreated to the tall grass in front of the house. For the 
next few days, he contented himself with throwing stones against 
the old man’s cabin, and then one evening the old man took his 
gun and went outside to investigate the cause of the noises. As 
he walked down a path to where George lay hidden, he was hit in 
the chest with a double load of heavy shot. George said that Abe 
fell to the ground without a groan. 

The case against George Denny was a perfect one, The jury- 
men and the judge breathed easier, feeling that their decision 
was just. 

But George Denny wasn’t finished. One night, while holding 
conversation with his jailer, George reached through the bars 
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and tried to hold the man with one hand while he stabbed 
viciously at him with a sharp-pointed instrument. George had 
snapped the handle off the ash bale in the little stove and had 
sharpened it on the concrete walls of his cell. Happily, the jailer 
was a large man and easily freed himself from the little prisoner’s 
grasp. It was only then that George showed any trace of emotion. 
He cried at his failure to kill the jailer who had befriended him. 
He was watched more closely from that time forward. 

Following the court’s recommendation that “owing to the 
prisoner’s age and condition, he should be allowed the longest 
time before his execution to prepare himself for the judgment 
of another world,” George was led to the gallows on July 26, 1844. 
His coffin was placed under the crossarm of the gallows, and he 
sat on its cover, patiently hearing a preacher deliver the funeral 
sermon. A few minutes later, his limp body dangled from the 
knotted end of a rope. 

The following ballad was written on the execution of George 
Denny. It is generally attributed to Joshua S. Crawford of Carmel, 
although some people claim that Charles Dusenbury, an essence 
peddler in the locality of Carmel, might have written it, since he 
was famed for making up poetic lines on any occasion. Copies of 
this ballad, written in pencil or in ink, are preserved by many of 
the older New York families today. The ballad was originally 
printed on a single sheet, eight by twelve inches, by the Fishkill 
Standard office, nearly eighty years ago. One of those printed 
copies was obtained by the writer from Mrs. Edmund D. Foshay 
of Kent Cliffs along with the book of the trial and confessions of 
George Denny. It carried the heading shown below, beneath 
which is sketched an old-fashioned, hexagonal-shaped coffin, 
similar to Denny’s. 
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Written on the murder of Mr. Wanzer of Phillipstown, Putnam 
County, New York and the execution of George Denny by Joshua S. 
Crawford of Carmel. 


Come old and young and middle-aged, 
Let solemn thoughts your heart engage, 
And from example warning take, 
Before some dreadful end you make. 


Poor Wanzer to his humble cot 
Not dreaming what must be his lot 
Returns from toiling in the fields, 
To take the rest retirement yields. 


To rest when weary! Oh, how sweet, 
Around the home fireside to meet 
The social circle in his cell, 

With thanks to God that all is well. 


But soon the peaceful scene is o’er 
And death is lurking at the door; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For those led captive at his will. 


As from the door poor Wanzer came 
George Denny points with deadly aim; 
His gun discharged, his victim dies, 
And fearful groans ascend the skies. 


Two witnesses while Wanzer bleeds, 
Tell George the blackness of his deeds, 
He hears both God and conscience tell 
We saw you George, when Wanzer fell. 


Although in darkness hid from sight 
He to the mountains makes his flight, 
Yet conscience follows crying still 

“Oh, why did you poor Wanzer kill?” 
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In sad amaze at what was done, 

Still haunted by that dying groan 

He cries with anguish quite forlorn, 
“Oh, why was I, George Denny born?” 


In fear of men condemned of God, 
Still urged to further scenes of blood 
By Satan told to “burn and kill,” 
And leave no one his deeds to tell. 


But of the truth there is no doubt 

“The sinner’s sins will find him out.” 

All Satan’s council proves a lie, 
Condemned for murder, George must die. 


His full confession of his deeds, 

Should make the hearts of parents bleed; 
Poor lonely youth gone far astray 

With no kind friend to guide his way. 


Thus left from sin to sin he ran, 
No fear of God, no care for man, 
Until the gallows ends his race, 
But death affords no hiding-place. 


Let each of us who read his fall, 
Remember we are sinners all, 

God says to him, to you and I, 

“The soul that sins shall surely die.” 


No soul in Heaven can find a place, 
Who slights the day and means of grace; 
Poor George is gone, I give you charge, 
Mourn for yourself and not for George. 


His misfit course is written here 

And yours may there much worse appear, 
Unless you seek the sinner’s friend 

Your mourning day will never end. 
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That awful day is just at hand 

When all before the Judge must stand, 
To reap the fruits of what they sow 
In endless joy or endless woe.! 





11 am indebted for the second copy of this ballad and for some of the facts of 
George Denny's life to Robert J. Seymour of Carmel, an authority on the folklore 
of Putnam County. The ambiguity in the heading is Crawford’s. He wished, 
evidently, to indicate that he was the author. The name of Denny’s executioner is 
not known. # 


OYSTER POND POINT DISASTER 


ORIENT POINT, L. I. (12 DEC. 1800) 


[Jesse Merritt, historian of Nassau County, has discovered this old 
telling of a local tragedy. 


Come all ye good people of every degree 
Come listen awhile with attention to me 
a sorrowful story i am going to relate 

a mournful disaster that hapened of late 


O Oyster Pond tremble at that awful stroke 
remember the voice that Jehovah has spoke 
to teach us we are mortals exposed to death 
and subject each moment to yield up our breath 


on Monday the 12th of december as cold 

in the year 18 hundred as i have been told 

the winds blowing high and the rains beating down 
when a vessle arived at Oyster-Pond town. 


their anchors being cast thir ships tore away 
all hands for the shore were preparing straitway 
down into the boat soon they did repair 

and on to the shore was pring to steer 
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But mark their hard fortune it is mournful indeed 
yet no one can hinder what God has decreed 

the council of heaven on that fatal day 

by death in an instant called numbers away 


A number of men in their health and their prime 
called out of this world in an instant of time 


the boat burning plundge them all into the deep 
and 5 out of 7 in death fell asleep. 


the sorrowful tidings were carried straitway 
to freinds and relations without more delay 
but o their lamentins no launge can express 
more point out of joy great grief and distress. 


the widows are breaved in sorrow to mourn 
the loss of their husbands no more to return 
besides a great number of orphans we hear 
someting the loss of their parents so dear 


Also a young damsel a making great mourn 

for the untimely death of her lover that gone 

for the day of their nuptials appointed had been 
and the land of sweet wedlock those lovers to join 


Alas all their lamentings are all but in vain 

their husbands are drowned they can’t come again 
O friends and relations lament not to late 

the council of heaven has sealded their fate. 


their bodies when found were all conveyed home 

on the sabbath day following prepared for the tomb 

their bodies in their coffin being all laid aside 

in Oyster Pond meeting house ally so wide. = 
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OH TAKE YOUR TAXES HOME, KING GEORGE 


[The following song from the Revolutionary period was collected 
by Frances Dowling of Elmira from Frederick J. Leverich of that city, 
who learned it from his great-uncle, born in 1844. It was submitted, 
by the Parley Coburn Junior Chapter, Elmira, to the Folklore Con- 
test held by the Junior Historians of the New York State Historical 
Association in 1946.] 


Oh take your taxes home, King George, 
For your tyrant rule is o’er. 

We love our cup of tea full well, 

But we love our freedom more. 


Overboard she goes, my boys, 

In darkening water roll. 

We'll steam our herbs and roots, 
To make the drink we love. 


But take your taxes home, King George, 

For your tyrant rule is o’er. 

We love our cup of tea full well, 

But we love our freedom more. # 





EPITAPHS 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


ISS Mary-Eleanor Wells has copied from the cemetery 

back of the old church at East Greenbush two stately 

epitaphs which remind us of an important personage in 
our early national history. “Citizen Genét” arrived in the United 
States in 1793 to act as Minister of France. In his enthusiastic 
desire to bring us into the war of his own country against Britain 
he made himself obnoxious to Washington, who requested his 
recall. The gravestone tells of the Citizen’s career in distinctly 
laudatory terms: 


Under this humble stone/are interred/the remains of/Edmond 
Charles Genet/late Adjutant General/Minister Plenipotentiary/and/ 
Consul General/from the French Republic/to the United States of 
America/He was born at Versaills, Parish of St. Louis in France/Jan. 
8, 1763/and died at Prospect Hill, Town of Greenbush/July 14, 1834/ 
Driven by the Storms of the Revolution to the/shades of retirement/ 
he devoted his talents to/his Adopted Country where he cherished the 
love of/liberty and virtue. The pursuits of literature and/science 
enlivened his peaceful solitude; and/he devoted his life to usefulness 
and benevolence./His last moments were like his life an example/of 
fortitude and true Christian philosophy. His/heart was love and 
friendships sun which has/set on this transitory World to rise with 
radiant/splendor beyond the grave. 


The marker for the Citizen’s first wife, Cornelia, daughter of 
General George Clinton, Vice President of the United States, 
begins with the same reference to the humble stone and continues: 


Honest faithful and sincere she/cheerfully joined with the man/ 
to whom she had promised her hand/from the agitated scenes of the 
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World/to the shades of a peaceful Solitude/which she embellished 
during/sixteen years by all the charms/of a lively enlightened and/ 
cultivated mind and of a heart/ devoted to virtue. Her last moments/ 
sweetened by the blessings of faith/have been like her life an ex- 
ample/of fortitude and Christian philosophy. 


A second wife, Martha Brandon Osgood, daughter of a Post- 
master General of the United States, survived her husband and 
received an inscription that failed to enumerate her virtues. 

Miss Dorothy L. Evans found some interesting inscriptions 
in Chenango County, of which I enjoyed most the following from 
the old cemetery above the village of Plymouth: 


To the 
Memory of Mr. 
Jonathan Weaver 
Who died April 13 
AD 1813 While following 
his plow of a Polypus 
seated on the Aorta 
AE 60 Years 


Miss Evans thinks that the longest epitaph in her county is 
that of a pioneer woman buried in the Smithville Flats cemetery: 


Tabitha Agard/lies here she was/the wife of Joseph/Agard Es- 
quire who/was one of the first settlers of/this town A.D. 1798. She 
died/Sept. the 9 A.D. 1818 aged 68 years./This woman after many 
years/of the greatest toil in this once howling wild in which she 
together with/her family suffered much by/hunger and nakedness 
was/taken with a lingering illness/which lasted several years she suf- 
fered much pain of body and/depression of spirits yet she knew/in 
whom she had believed/and waited with patience the/coming of the 
Lord, she was/an obedient wife a loving mother/chaste and a keeper 
at home she/was a suckirer of many in the settleing/of this country 
both indians and white men/have often received food from/her 
hand she instructed her children/to be alwais obedient to their father/ 
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and to fear God everyday she was/attentive to prayer bowing knee to/ 
the Lord Jesus thus leaving a glorious/example for all her sex to be 
obedient/to their own husbands teachers of good/things chaste keep- 
ers at home she had 4/sons that cleared this ground where she/and 
all this great family of dead dwell 

It would be hard to find a more striking combination of ways 
to urge obedience, but the last line seems to me genuine poetry. 
Miss Evans discreetly withholds the name of another woman of 
her county, buried in the South Plymouth Cemetery. She died 
in 1904 before her husband departed. It is interesting to speculate 
what he meant when he had this engraving carved: 


The Lord dont make any mistakes. = 
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FOR COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 
(Concluded) 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


FTER a day devoted to Omens and Luck, for which 
examples were drawn from my own large collection, we 
turned with much pleasure to the lore of the Negroes. 

As an introduction we studied the history of the minstrel show 
and its leading figures, such as Foster, Christie, Emmett, and 
the Negro composer Bland. The best biography of Stephen 
Collins Foster that I know is the one by J. T. Howard (Crowell, 
1934); there is a biographical sketch of the composer of “Carry 
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Me Back to Old Virginny” in The James A. Bland Album of Out- 
standing Songs (E. B. Marks Music Corp., 1946). For an inexpen- 
sive collection of the white composer’s melodies I recommend 
Forty Stephen Foster Songs (Hall & McCreary, 1934). The history 
of the minstrels can be found in J. T. Howard’s Our American 
Music (Crowell, 1931); in Carl Wittke’s Tambo and Bones (Duke 
University Press, 1930); and in D. Paskman and S. Spaeth’s Gentle- 
men, Be Seated (Doubleday, 1928). There are reproductions of 
early minstrel sheet music in A Series of Old American Songs 
(Brown University Library, 1936) with excellent notes by S. 
Foster Damon. 

Before we sang Negro spirituals we took up the intricate 
problem of the spirituals’ white forerunners, such as the psalm- 
paraphrases of the seventeenth century, the hymns of Watts and 
Wesley in the eighteenth century, and the camp-meeting songs of 
the early nineteenth century. The principal research has been 
done by George P. Jackson of Vanderbilt University, whose 
studies lead through volumes on the white spiritual up to the 
very important book entitled White and Negro Spirituals (J. J. 
Augustin, 1943). See also W. A. Fisher’s Ye Olde New-England 
Psalm-Tunes (Ditson, 1930) and Mrs. A. M. Buchanan’s Folk 
Hymns of America (J. Fischer, 1938). Library of Congress Album 
XI has examples of the Sacred Harp singing recorded by Professor 
Jackson. The Siegmeister album previously recommended has a 
number of early psalms and other sacred songs. My students always 
like to hear Burl Ives sing “Wayfaring Stranger” in an album of 
that title issued by Asch (345). 

We spent two days on Negro spirituals and sermons. I told 
about how Fisk University pioneered in popularizing these songs 
in the North; you can find the story in J. B. T. Marsh’s book 
entitled The Story of the Jubilee Singers, published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company long ago; my own edition is dated 
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1881. To show which songs were first published I used Slave Songs 
of the United States, edited by Allen, Ware, and Garrison in 1867 
and reissued by Peter Smith in New York (1929). Two good 
collections with rather ornate accompaniments are The Book of 
American Negro Spirituals and The Second Book of Negro Spirit- 
uals (Viking, 1925 and 1926); these are edited by James Weldon 
Johnson and J. Rosamund Johnson with assistance on the first 
book from Lawrence Brown. The two volumes were issued 
together in a comparatively inexpensive edition recently (1940). 
Another important collection, from dozens which might be men- 
tioned, is Professor John W. Work’s American Negro Songs 
(Howell, Soskin, 1940); most of these are spirituals. 


Negro spirituals are much richer if you understand them in 
the setting of a religious service with an eloquent poet-preacher. 
Library of Congress Album X will give you an idea of what I 
mean; so will James Weldon Johnson’s book of poems based on 
sermons, God’s Trombones (Viking, 1927), from which I always 
read one or two pieces. Sometimes I also read the title poem from 
J. W. Johnson’s St. Peter Relates an Incident (Viking, 1935). 
There are many good recordings by Marian Anderson, Paul 
Robeson, and other great singers, but my students prefer to sing 
the Negro spirituals themselves. 


On the next three days we studied Negro ballads, work songs, 
and blues—with a glance at jazz; in other words, we tried to cover 
the secular songs of the Negroes. For really authentic material 
there is, first, J. A. and Alan Lomax’s Negro Folk Songs as Sung 
by Lead Belly (Macmillan, 1936), which will give you enough 
information to prepare a class for such albums of recordings as 
Leadbelly’s Negro Sinful Songs (Musicraft, 31) and Songs by Lead 
Belly (Asch, 343). (I wish that we could decide whether his name 
should be printed as two words or as one.) My students are about 
equally devoted to Josh White, so I use three of his albums: 
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Strange Fruit (Keynote, 125), Songs by Josh White (Asch, 348), 
and Women Blues (Disc, 661). The ballads about John Henry 
are so truly American classics that I tell about that folk hero, 
basing my remarks on Professor L. W. Chappell’s John Henry, A 
Folk-Lore Study, which is hard to come by because it was pub- 
lished in Jena, Germany, by Frommannsche Verlag (1933). Excel- 
lent notes on other Negro songs will be found in Folk Song: 
U.S.A. 

No matter how much you study jazz and the blues, some of 
your students will know more than you do. I recommend W. C. 
Handy’s Father of the Blues (Macmillan, 1941), though there are 
a dozen other useful books; this one tells the story of the Negro 
who popularized the blues and gave form to some of the most 
famous of them. Library of Congress Album III has work songs 
and ballads; Album IV has blues and game songs; Album VIII 
has work songs and calls; Album IX has play and dance songs. 
Lonnie Johnson’s Blues (Disc, 710) with John Davis at the piano, 
gives an idea of New Orleans style; this and Montana Taylor's 
Barrel House Blues (Circle, $2) for its piano recordings are 
recommended by Alan Lomax. My students like Blues (Asch, 
550), recordings by several artists including “Lonesome Train” 
with Blind Sonny Terry, famous performer on the harmonica. 
I always read a few poems by Negro writers based on the blues 
form; among the best are Langston Hughes’s The Weary Blues 
(Knopf, 1926) and Sterling Brown’s Southern Road (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932). 


Before leaving the Negroes we had a look at Negro folk tales, 
including the famous Uncle Remus stories. I hope that you will 
soon be able to buy a book by Mrs. Stella Brewer Brookes on 
Harris as a folklorist. There is an excellent biography of Harris 
by his daughter-in-law: The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris (1918); but the important thing is to read some of the 
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animal tales, which are too well known to need listing here. A 
modern book which is the nearest approach in high quality is 
Zora N. Hurston’s Mules and Men (Lippincott, 1935) in which 
a well-trained anthropologist and folklorist who is also a writer 
of genius tells of what she collected in Florida and then gives you 
some idea of voodoo practices in New Orleans. A promising recent 
venture is the South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, whose first 
publication is entitled Humorous Folk Tales of the South Caro- 
lina Negro. This little collection was published by the Guild at 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C., and edited by Professor J. 
Mason Brewer, another talented Negro collector; its most inter- 
esting and imaginative section presents tall tales of school 
children. 


Next we turned to holiday lore and carols. Dorothy G. Spicer’s 
The Book of Festivals (Woman's Press, New York, 1937) gives 
you customs of many people, from Albanians to Yugoslavs. One 
of the best ways to collect from our newer immigrants is to ask 
what they do at the holidays. A useful new book is called 
Christmas, Its Carols, Customs and Legends (Hall & McCreary, 
1948); it costs only sixty cents and gives you enough material for 
your lecture and also a good collection of carols. Previously I 
have used M. and A. Oberndorfer’s Noéls (H. T. FitzSimons, 
Chicago, 1932) and The Oxford Book of Carols (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928). If you wish to see carols of tradition collected in 
the southern mountains, get J. J. Niles’s Ten Christmas Carols 
from the Southern Appalachian Mountains (G. Schirmer, 1935). 
Some of these were recorded by Niles in his album called Early 
American Carols and Folk Songs (Victor, M 718), and “I Wonder 
As I Wander” is in the badly named Early American Ballads 
(Victor, M 604). Miss Gladys Swarthout has also recorded this 
lovely carol (Victor, 10-1181). Another Niles album is his Seven 
Joys of Mary (Disc, 732). 
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When we returned from the Christmas holidays, we spent 
three meetings of the class on American Indian lore: songs, myths, 
and other tales. If you can get only one book, try to find Jesse 
Cornplanter’s Legends of the Longhouse (Lippincott, 1938) which 
I recommend not because I edited it but because I know that this 
contains authentic tales of the Senecas just as Jesse typed them out; 
my editing applied only to paragraphing and similar unimportant 
matters. A standard work is Stith Thompson’s Tales of the North 
American Indians (Harvard, 1929), which will give you classifica- 
tions and an anthology of stories, not to mention learned notes 
and bibiliographies. From Aren Akweks (Ray Fadden) at the St. 
Regis Mohawk Reservation, Hogansburg, N.Y., you can get some 
valuable Iroquois lore in pamphlet form. Any book by Dr. 
Arthur C. Parker, who recently retired from the directorship of 
the Rochester Museum, is reliable—he is our great authority on 
Iroquois lore, and he has the blood of the Senecas in his own 
veins. I recommend especially his Seneca Myths and Folk Tales 
(Buffalo Historical Society, 1923). Anything by the late Rev. W. 
M. Beauchamp is worth reading, including his Iroquois Folk Lore 
(Onondaga Historical Association, Syracuse, 1922). Another man 
who knows our Indians is Professor Erl Bates of Cornell; see his 
collection for children called Tell Me an Indian Story (Cortland 
Democrat Press, 1932). I should be glad to furnish a much longer, 
mimeographed list, prepared for my class, which includes works 
by Fenton, Curtin, and other authorities, but I have given you 
a good start with authentic material. 


As for Indian songs, the best introduction to that subject is 
Frances Densmore’s The American Indians and Their Music 
(Woman’s Press, 1926, and later revised). The Library of Congress 
has two volumes of Iroquoian music, numbers VI and XVII, 
recorded and edited by Dr. William N. Fenton of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. The latter volume is limited to Senecan music and 


# 


we 
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was recorded at the Allegheny Reservation in New York State. 
All such music is interesting for rhythm but monotonous in 
melody, at least upon first hearing. (The Southwestern Indians 
sometimes have tunes that are more appealing to a white man.) 
In one case in this State a white man named Carleton Burke 
listened to Iroquoian ritual songs, transcribed melodies, and wrote 
a beautiful poem called Symphony. Iroquoian (Rochester 
Museum, 1937). 


After the Indian material was briefly scanned, we devoted the 
last six meetings of the term to other traditions of white men 
on our borders and among our immigrants. First we studied 
French and Creole lore. Since the day of Ernest Gagnon, who 
published in 1865 his Chansons populaires du Canada, there has 
been much fine work north of the Border, but the outstanding 
scholar is Dr. Marius Barbeau, any of whose books is thoroughly 
reliable and interesting. There is, for example, his inexpensive 
little collection of fifteen numbers called Folk-Songs of Old 
Quebec (National Museum at Ottawa, 1935); this has excellent 
notes and translations and also a useful bibliography. With 
Edward Sapir he published in this country an admirable collec- 
tion of forty-one songs called Folk Songs of French Canada (Yale 
University Press, 1925). If you are looking for tasteful accompani- 
ments, I suggest the Chansons canadiennes (Frederick Harris Co., 
Oakville, Ont.); here you find two volumes of texts selected by 
Barbeau, translated well by Paul England, and arranged by 
Canada’s greatest composer, Dr. Healey Willan of Toronto. 
Recently Cecilia R. Berry brought out a volume of Folk Songs 
from Old Vincennes (FitzSimons, Chicago, 1946) which shows 
how well French songs have been preserved in one city of our 
Middle West. Or if you wish to go farther south, there is Irene T. 
Whitfield’s Louisiana French Folk Songs (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1937). The Louisiana Writers Program prepared a 
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fascinating book of lore called Gumbo Ya-Ya (Riverside Press, 
1945). As for Creole Negro folksongs, there is a good collection of 
accompanied songs collected by Mina Monroe called Bayou 
Ballads (G. Schirmer, 1921) from which a couple of numbers were 
sung in class. Alcée Fortier’s Louisiana Folk Tales was Volume II 
of the Memoirs of the American Folklore Society (1895); I recom- 
mend also Professor J. M. Carriére’s Tales from the French Folk- 
Lore of Missouri (University of Missouri, 1935). If you can get 
only one record album, I suggest Adelaide Van Wey’s Creole Songs 
(Disc, 629), charming lyrics of the Negroes with street cries inter- 
spersed. 


Nowadays most college students have enough Spanish to sing 
and enjoy the Mexican songs in Sandburg’s Songbag; so it is hardly 
necessary to play records. If you wish authentic ones, I suggest 
Library of Congress Albums XVIII (from Puerto Rico) and XIX 
(from Mexico). The Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 
and of the University of New Mexico will furnish further 
material. Of the books from Texas, one specially delightful is J. 
Frank Dobie’s Tongues of the Monte (Doubleday, Doran, 1935)— 
see, for example, the story on pages 8-18; also the stories collected 
by Riley Aiken and published in the T. F. S. volume entitled 
Puro Mexicano (1935). Other useful books include Camilla 
Campbell’s Star Mountain and Other Legends of Mexico 
(Whittlesey House, 1946) and Aurora Lucero-White’s The Folk- 
Lore of New Mexico (Seton Village Press, Santa Fe, 1941). 

For the various immigrant lores (Jewish, Irish, Italian, Slavic) 
I used chiefly material collected in this State, some of which I 
expect to include in my next book. Let me suggest Nathan 
Ausubel’s A Treasury of Jewish Folklore (Crown, 1948) and Mrs. 
Ruth Rubin’s fine album of recordings called Jewish Folk Songs 
(Asch, 607). We sing such Irish songs as are found in Songs of 
Ireland (Remick, 1916), an inexpensive collection of one hundred 
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songs with simple accompaniments. A standard anthology of Irish 
tales is W. B. Yeats’s Irish Fairy and Folk Tales (Modern Library, 
n.d.). The late Professor T. F. Crane’s Italian Popular Tales (1885) 
is still good reading and shows for how long Yorkers have inter- 
ested themselves in the subject. My favorite is Jerre Mangione’s 
Mount Allego (1943), an account of the Italians in Rochester, 
with all their rich humor and folkways. I have not found a more 
useful Slavic translation than W. R. S. Ralston’s Russian Fairy 
Tales (1873), which has a good version of my favorite story about 
Vasilissa the Fair. For Polish stories see Violet Mason’s The Land 
of the Rainbow (1941). As I said, however, I prefer to use mater- 
ials collected in New York State by myself and members of the 
class, and for these you will need to wait a little while. Some years 
I include German lore, with background stories about our Pala- 
tines, especially Conrad Weiser, and with an account of the 
famous Ebenezer settlement in Erie County. 

This series of articles has been at least explicit, though it 
presents only what I happened to use in the fall term of 1947. 
Since then I have given the course twice, each time with some 
changes. It is my hope that many colleges and universities in 
this State will be giving similar courses—as some are already 
doing, from Brooklyn to Cortland. No subject is warmer with 
life; none makes the student more truly a citizen of the world. 
I want the people in my classes to be more than tolerant; I want 
them to admire other folk in the great brotherhood of art. = 








CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


FOLKSONG concerts in NYC being many, varied, and good, it’s 
impossible to record them all. Special mention though to Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, in and out of town and suburbs in a series of perfect 
evenings. One at Town Hall won record audience and rave 
reviews, featured translations of Austrian and Middle English 
ballads. Not enough old favorites, but they were demanded in 


encores. . . and Josh White rang the bell in a joint recital with 
Josh, Jr., aged 7. Ballads, work songs and blues, Jr. standing on 
a piano bench to reach the mike. . . Square dancing continues 


to be the thing. Rod La Farge sponsored a noon to midnight 
session just across the George Washington Bridge at the Rustic 
Cabin. Add names of folksy orchestras: ‘The Wyckoff Wranglers 
and the Cowpolkateers. . . A new dance group holds forth at the 
Jewish Settlement House, 128 Stanton St., NYC, Wednesdays at 
7:30 p.m. . . innumerable high schools are holding barn dance 
parties . . and all the established folk dancers are still going 
strong (see The Folk Dancer, 148-06 60 Ave., Flushing, for 
details). . . Americana lectures innovated at Cooper Union 
Forum, Ben Botkin the first speaker. Talked on ‘American Folk- 
lore as a Social Expression,” pointing out influence of advertising 
on legends. Other Friday evenings (8:15 p.m., admission free) 
include a folksong recital by Bernice Kamsler, lectures by Clare 
Leighton, Allen Tate, Howard W. Odum, F. O. Matthiessen. . . 
Prof. Margaret M. Bryant teaching at the New School as well 
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as at Brooklyn College, hopeful that her summer folklore class 
at the U. of Arkansas will be continued by the regular faculty. 


RECORDS. A comprehensive catalog from the Library of 
Congress announces ten brand new albums. Each contains five 
12-inch discs, except for no. 18 which has five 10-inch ones. Here 
they are: Album 12, Anglo-American Songs and Ballads, ed. by 
Duncan Emrich: “Lord Bateman,” “Expert Town,” “Naomi 
Wise,” “Edward,” “My Parents Raised Me Tenderly,” ‘‘Froggie 
Went a-Courting,” “Singing Alphabet,” “Rolly Trudum,” “Tree 
in the Wood,” “Sourwood Mountain,” “Darby Ram,” “Widow’s 
Old Broom,” “Our Goodman,” “Sweet William” .. Album 13, 
Afro-Bahian Songs from Brazil, recorded and ed. by Melville J. 
and Frances S. Herskovits . . Album 14, Anglo-American Songs 
and Ballads, ed. by Duncan Emrich: “Barbara Allen,” “Cherry 
Tree Carol,” “Frank James,” “Caroline of Edinboro’ Town,” 
“Young Charlotte,” “Jack of Diamonds,” “Old Smoky,” “Devilish 
Mary,” “Darling Cory,” ‘‘Fiddle-I-Fee,” “Billy Grimes,” “Father 
Grumble,” “Common Bill” . Album 15, Folk Music of 
Venezuela, ed. by Juan Liscano and Charles Seeger . . Album 16, 
Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners, recorded and ed. by 
George Korson: “Down, Down, Down,” “Avondale Mine Disaster,” 
“Me Johnny Mitchell Man,” “Boys on the Hill,” “On Johnny 
Mitchell’s Train,” “Rolling on the Rye Grass,” “Old Miner’s 
Refrain,” “John J. Curtis,” “Celebrated Working Man,” “When 
the Breaker Starts up Full Time,’ “Union Man,” “Miner’s 
Doom,” “Down in a Coal Mine,” “Shoofly” . . Album 17, Seneca 
Songs from Coldspring Longhouse, recorded and ed. by William 
N. Fenton . . Album 18, Folk Music of Puerto Rico, recorded 
and ed. by Richard A. Waterman . . Album 19, Folk Music of 
Mexico, recorded and ed. by Henrietta Yurchenko . . Album 20, 
Anglo-American Songs and Ballads, ed. by Duncan Emrich: 
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“Cripple Creek,” “Git Along Down to Town,” “Kicking Mule,” 
“Railroader for Me,” “Little Old Sod Shanty,” “Good Old Rebel,” 
“Jesse James,” “Baa Baa Black Sheep,” “Blue-Eyed Girl,” “Cruel 
War Is Raging,” ““Nottingham Fair,” “Soldier’s Joy,” “Give the 
Fiddler a Dram,” “Black Mountain Blues,” “Dying Cowboy,” 
“Red Whiskey,” “Little Dogies,” “My Sweetheart’s a Cowboy” 
. . Album 21, Anglo-American Songs and Ballads, ed. by Duncan 
Emrich: “Banjo Tuning and Songs,” ‘‘Fiddle Tuning,” ““There’s 
More Pretty Girls Than One,” “I Wish I Was a Mole in the 
Ground,” “Heavy-loaded Freight Train,” “Shout, Little Lulu,” 
“Loss of the ‘New Columbia,” ‘““Wild Barbaree,”’ “Lowlands of 
Holland,” “Broken Token,” “False Knight upon the Road,” “On 
a Bright and Summer’s Morning,” “Death of Queen Jane,” 
‘‘Jackie’s Gone a-Sailing,” “Sweet William,” “Buffalo Boy,” “Barn- 
yard,” “My Grandmother Green” . . Send 10¢ to Recording 
Laboratory, Division of Music, Library of Congress, for copy of 
catalog and orders forms. . . LONDON RECORDS list Benjamin 
Britten Folk Ballads sung by Peter Pears, as follows: “Little Sir 
Edward,” “Oliver Cromwell,” ‘Sally Gardens,” “Sweet Polly 
Oliver,” “Bonny Earl of Moray,” “Ash Grove,” “High Hey 
Heigh Hi!” . . and Victor offers as a single, no. 10-1500, Leonard 
Warren’s “Blow the Man Down” and “Drunken Sailor.” . . 
Folkcraft Records (Irving Fisher, distributor) have released 
recordings by Bernice Kamsler. . . Columbia has set H-6 Early 
American Folk Songs by Bob Atcher: 20481, “Barbary Allen”; 
20482, “De Ladies Man,” ‘Methodist Pie’; 20483, “Devilish 
Mary,” “Young Rogers the Miller’; 20484, “Old Smoky,’ 
“Hunters of Kentucky.’ Guitar accompaniment. 


MARGOT MAYO writes inquiring about the Irish origin of 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” commonly attributed 
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to Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. Gilmore led mammoth orchestras 
at NYC bandstands (e.g., Manhattan Beach) in the post-Civil 
War through Spanish-American War period. He was reared, 
though, and played in the town band, in Athlone, Ireland: He 
seems to have built this song on “Johnny I Hardly Knew Ye,” an 
Anglo-Irish ballad which Herbert Hughes dated back to 1802 and 
the East India wars. Probably would need a lifetime to prove 
this an Irish folk air, and proof would have to take into con- 
sideration “Billy Magee Magaw,” children’s rhyme set to same 
tune—however, here are some clues. (1) A NYC Gaelic-speaker, 
Mr. Liam O’Leary, in 1945 recalled the tune as “An Coisire” 
(“The Wedding Party”) sung by non-English speakers in Ireland. 
(2) Irish folksong authorities Donal O’Sullivan and Sorcha ni 
Ghuairim, who separately and for different reasons are very slow 
to term a melody “Irish,” both inclined to believe this was. Of 
course Gilmore claimed it as his own creation, though he once 
said he had adopted it from a Negro folksong. 


FOLKLORE is no longer a publishing novelty but a recognized 
subject. Consequently some splendid books are coming out, solid 
material skillfully presented. For example, Ruth Crawford 
Seeger’s American Folk Songs for Children (Doubleday) repre- 
sents the ultimate in its field. Generous introductory instruction, 
based on parental and nursery school experience, makes it a fool- 
proof tool for grown-ups, while Mrs. S.’s thorough knowledge and 
special gift for folk music are treasures for lucky, lucky young 
fry to draw on. 90 songs. All in all, an essential purchase. . . 
Tales My Father Told by Agnes Campbell (Whittlesey) is another 
find. Some are folk tales, others are in folk tradition. Engaging 
because of artless language and artful polish of Irish local legends 
into little gems of stories. . . For adults, Burl Ives’s autobiog- 
raphy makes an entertaining trifle. Entitled, of course, Wayfaring 
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Stranger, published by Whittlesey, it glides down the years with 
considerable overemphasis on amour, paints a colorful picture of 
the NY International House set, and reads as smoothly as Burl’s 
songs. . . Norton has reprinted Frank Shay’s classic compilation 
as American Sea Songs and Chanteys, 76 of them. Handsome book, 
illustrated by Edward A. Wilson and containing some high and 
rollicking old ballads. Grab a copy while this edition is available 
—you won't regret a stanza. . . A little off our beat but fascinat- 
ing stuff is The Lungfish, The Dodo and the Unicorn, by Willy 
Ley (Viking). Here are the facts on the legends, required data for 
folklorists. Ranges the world and the centuries—living fossils, 
Rainy Forest discoveries, European bison share the spotlight with 
sea serpents, basilisks and dragons. . . Creole Folk Tales by 
Hewitt L. Ballowe (Louisiana State University Press) are honest, 
expert versions of current stories. A born raconteur, this M.D. 
listens to his bayou patients and thus adds an important collec- 
tion to U.S. folklore. Courtship motifs predominate, voodoo, 
zombies, etc. are touched on but not made grisly. . . Harvard 
University Press has brought out a picture book of Three Spirit- 
uals by Allan R. Crite. Interesting Negro interpretation of the 
images in “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” “Swing Low,” and 
“Heaven.” Tall slender figures (Ethiopian, rather) in conven- 
tional Caucasian religious attitudes. . . Prof. E. M. Butler’s Myth 
of the Magus (Macmillan) discusses various magi (e.g., Moses, 
Christ, Zoroaster, Faust, Rasputin) as men and as myths. Author 
seems especially likable, but her subject remains pretty academic. 
. . Back to the children with Irwin Shapiro’s prize-winning Joe 
Magarac and His U.S. A. Citizen Papers, a vigorous he-man yarn 
of the Slovak steel-worker hero . . and four more in Longman’s 
fairy series, reprints of Andrew Lang’s Red, Blue, Green and 
Yellow Fairy Books. It is practically a public service to put these 
volumes back on the market for this generation, culled as they 
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were from the tales of all Europe during the 19th-century folk- 
lore boom by an outstanding folklorist. . . Crown, too, has done 
the helpful in publishing A Guide to Children’s Records by P. 
Eisenberg and H. Krasno. Annotated list of songs, stories, and 
music by age groups, plus sensible general advice. . . Carl 
Withers’ A Rocket in My Pocket (Holt) is another beautiful book, 
children’s traditional rhymes of city and country fancifully illus- 
trated by Suzanne Suba. A gift package, but don’t be misled. It’s 
also remarkably comprehensive, well-chosen and even indexed, 
serving a real reference need. . . And Elizabeth Seeger has done 
a wonderful job for 12-year olds and upwards in her condensa- 
tion of the Indian epic, the Mahabharata, here called The Five 
Brothers (John Day). Sheer pleasure to come on an enthralling 
narrative, packed with rich detail of fantasy and action, and 
virtually unknown to Western people. 


REGIONAL newcomers include Moritz Jagendorf’s latest, New 
England Bean-Pot (Vanguard), first of a series of folk tales for 
children which will cover the U.S. Some 46 of the best stories of 
the Northeast are here, retold with zest and polish, forming an 
eminently useful collection for students as well as the young. . . 
Additions to regional series well under way are It’s an Old New 
Orleans Custom by Lura Robinson (also Vanguard) and The 
Mohawk by Codman Hislop (Rinehart’s “Rivers of America,” 
series). The New Orleans potpourri makes gay historical reading, 
avoids stereotyped data yet adequately presents the distinctive 
flavor of a romantic, hot-blooded, and elegant city. Local color 
rather than folklore. .. The Mohawk deals with a dramatic 
stream, from tumultuous glacial river to present-day trickle. 
Fertile valley lands have made for conflict through the years, from 
Iroquois Confederation, Dutch and English settlement, to canal, 
railroads, and modern industry. Striking illustrations by Letterio 
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Calapai. . . Martha McKeown’s biography of her uncle, The 
Trail Led North (Macmillan) records Columbia River and 
Alaskan pioneering, including the strike on Bonanza Creek. Pedro 
the dog (who fell in love with a shady lady) is a folk character 
himself, and the whole first-person account rings with life and 
vigor. . . The Berkshires, ed. by Roderick Peattie (Vanguard), 
is a symposium on flora, fauna, sports, Indian legends, history, 
folkways, and music festival. N.B. for epitaph collectors, see 
chapter on exploring out-of-the-way roads. . . The Great Smokies 
are the setting for a girl’s story, Mountain Laurel by Anne Emery 
(Putnam) into which folk flavor is dragged by the hair. Some 
unauthentic moments, but the total effect is pleasant enough, and 
the main point—to show mountaineers as dignified, cultured 
people—is commendable. . . Highly successful use of folklore, on 
the other hand, is evident in Sylvia Chatfield Bates’s novel, The 
Weather Breeder (Duell). The Indian town of Gay Head on 
Martha’s Vineyard provides the traditions which convincingly 
motivate character and action. More remarkable in that the time 
is today, and current passions are not avoided. . . Yankee Folk 
by Edwin Valentine Mitchell (Vanguard) is a catch-all of infor- 
mation about New Englanders. Various strong-minded types are 
chapterized—hermits, tinkers, star-gazers, boy calculators, etc.— 
and events are retold from town histories. Mostly amusing. . 
while Stewart Holbrook’s Little Annie Oakley and Other Rugged 
People (Macmillan) is a darb—great fun all the way from Calam- 
ity Jane and Ethan Allen to incendiary bombs and logging camps. 
Both these last-mentioned volumes, by the way, lose in reference 
value by omitting indexes. . . An absorbing pithy study of The 
National Road is Philip Jordan’s contribution to Bobbs-Merrill’s 
“American Trail” series. Washington hewed a military path into 
the Forks of the Ohio—and so on through wars, new states, labor 
problems, cholera, highwaymen, stagecoaches, taverns—to ham- 
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burger stands and U.S. 40... For the sake of one priceless 
anecdote read Neil MacNeil’s Highland Heart in Nova Scotia 
(Scribner). (It’s the one about “proud Rory” and the backhouse.) 
Otherwise this unpretentious account of Washabukt gives side- 
lights on a not-so-familiar ballad region. . Lastly come three 
books on NYC: Herbert Wouk’s City Boy (Simon & Schuster), 
which is a nostalgic reminiscence of childhood in the Bronx— 
school, summer camp, crushes, and the gang. . . Page Cooper's 
The Bellevue Story (Crowell), a positively exciting history of our 
famous hospital, “ten-day women,” flophouse, bums and all, as 
well as brilliant doctors, devoted nurses, and heroic reformers . . . 
and final tidbit, Joseph Mitchell's Old Mr. Flood (Duell), a joy 
and delight. A hotel in Fulton Fish Market houses Mr. F. and 
his cronies, salt of the earth, and as true “folk” as ever impressed 
their individual lasts on an admiring public. Don’t miss them, 
the NY water front at its conversational best is yours for the reach- 


ing. 


ODDS AND ENDS. Burl Ives and songs in a new Disney feature, 
“So Dear to My Heart.” . . Padraic Colum’s Irish Arts and 
Literary Society meeting at the National Arts Club one Sunday 
a month, with folklore never too far off. Get in touch via Sec’y, 
Sean L. O’Scannlain, 1056 Lexington Ave., NY 21. . . Prince 
Peter of Greece to record Tibetan songs, legends, history for 
Library of Congress during his forthcoming two-year trip there 
as a social anthropologist. . . Charles Hoffman in Florida, mar- 
ried, doing lectures and radio like mad, writes that Schirmer is 
to issue his book of folksongs for nursery schools. . . Elinore 
Blaisdell’s ballad book long overdue from Crowell. . . Gaelic 
Society holding monthly lecture series along with Saturday night 
ceilidhes and Friday Gaelic and dancing lessons (214 W. 68 St. 
NY). . . Barbara Wheaton-Smith commuting from New Mexico 
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and Britain, full of Edinburgh Music Festival enthusiasm. . . 
Pete Seeger, Disc Records, Jefferson School, et al. pushing ‘“‘chil- 
dren’s” music this year instead of “folk,” via the usual concerts 
and albums. . . Moritz Jagendorf, who collected folk tales 
through Delaware and Maryland, says cryptically, “I visited Rose 
Hill where the blue dog howls, and the marshes where the white 
mule roamed until it reformed a drunkard.” . . Last, and please 
love it, this plum from nightclub star Abe Burrows (at Le Direc- 
toire), who sings several mock-folksongs, but caps them all with 
what he choicely calls a “sea-type chantey.” # 
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Good living and more security can result from a little time 
applied to a few acres, as explained by the authors of this book. 


Home-grown vegetables, fruit, milk, meat and eggs are within 
the reach of moderate-income families. 


Wise choice of house and land is stressed. Emphasis is placed on 
soil characteristics. Soil management, fertilization and cultivation 
of crops are treated. 


The family meat, milk and egg supply are covered in the section 
dealing with the housing, feeding and management of poultry, 
cattle, sheep, pigs and other animals. 


Economical production and methods of storage of fruits and 
vegetables, as well as directions for canning, drying, salting and 
freezing of all types of food are included. Consideration is given 
to nutritional requirements of all members of the family. 
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